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Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Historical Association 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association was held at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., from December 27 to 30, 
1920. Among the 360 and more in attendance there 
was noticeable a smaller representation than usual 
from the northwest and middle west, due no doubt to 
the increased cost of travel. Meetings during the 
same week were held in Washington by the American 
Political Science Association, the American Sociologi- 
eal Society, the American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
the Agricultural History Society and the National 
Association of State War History Organizations. 

Joint sessions were held with the first named of 
these on Pan-American Political and Diplomatic Re- 
lations, and on Recent European History and Politics. 
The presidential addresses of these two Associations 
were also read at a joint meeting. President Chan- 
ning’s Historical Retrospect of the past century 
appears in the American Historical Review for 
January. 

The Agricultural History Society met with the 
Association in a session devoted to Agricultural His- 
tory. There were two sessions on American History, 
one of which was held with the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. There were general sessions 
on Modern European History, Ancient and Medieval 
History, the History of Science, and one commemorat- 
ing the Pilgrim Tercentenary by appropriate papers 
read by Prof. Clive Day on Economic Precept and 
Practice of the Puritans, by Lincoln Kinnicutt on 
the Settlement at Plymouth contemplated before 1620, 
and by Prof. David S. Muzzey on the Heritage of 
the Puritans, 

At a joint meeting of the Conference of Historical 
Societies and the National Association of State War 
History Organizations the papers and discussion con- 
cerned the collection and publication of war history 
and records, and the co-ordination of historical soci- 
eties within the states. At the business meeting of 
this latter society it was decided to continue the work 
of the organization along its present lines of activity. 

The distinctive feature of the conference on the 
report of the Committee on History and Education 
for Citizenship in the Schools was an address by 
Prof. Henry Johnson on the principles governing 
history teaching. The reports, outlines of courses, and 
discussions of this Conference will be published in 
Tue Historicat Outtook for March and April, 1921. 

Combining the social element with useful discus- 
sion were several breakfast, luncheon and dinner con- 


ferences which this year were more popular than ever. 
In fact, at some of these accommodations could not 
be provided for all who wished to attend, and because 
of the confusion attending the efforts made to take 
care of so many the discussion in one or two instances 
was not as serious and helpful as it might otherwise 
have been. This was especially true of the luncheon 
conference at the Library of Congress, intended espe- 
cially for graduate students and others interested in 
the opportunities for historical research in Washing- 
ton. A tour of the Library followed the luncheon. 

The subscription dinner of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association was more successful. The 
chief address at this meeting was made by Prof. 
Frederick J. Turner. There was also a breakfast 
conference on the proposed Manual of Historical 
Literature to replace the well-known work by Dr. 
Charles Kendall Adams, At this conference the com- 
mittee appointed at the suggestion of the American 
Library Association presented a report of the progress 
made, and a discussion followed upon several ques- 
tions of policy involved. The plan for the new 
manual provides for twenty-nine chapters which will 
present at least fifty per cent. more titles. than ap- 
peared in the original work. It is expected that the 
new work will prove useful not only for public li- 
braries and high schools, but also for college and 
university teachers and students. There were lunch- 
eon conferences also on Economic History, on the 
History of the Far East, on the History of Latin- 
America and on International Relations. 

The most brilliant social event of the meeting was — 
the subscription dinner held at the Willard Hotel on 
the evening of December 29. Dr. J. Franklin Jame- 
son presided. The speaking was unusually good. 
Addresses were made by the French Ambassador, the 
Secretary of War, Miss Mabel Boardman (Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia), Hon. Paul S. 
Reinsch, Dr. James J. Walsh and Prof. Edward A. 
Ross. 

The National Club House Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumne gave a reception to the 
members of the Association on the evening of Decem- 
ber 28; a smoker was given by the Cosmos Club on 
the same evening, and through the courtesy of the 
French Ambassador and Madame Jusserand the mem- 
bers were entertained at the French Embassy on the 
afternoon of December 30. 

At the business meeting of the Association the sec- 
retary reported a total membership of 2,524 as against 
2,445 a year ago, it being the first net gain shown 
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since 1915. Two bequests received during the year 
were announced—the portrait of James Schouler, an 
ex-president of the Association, which the secretary 
was authorized to loan to the National Portrait Gal- 
lery; and the gift of $5,000 by the will of George L. 
Beer, to be used in establishing a prize for the best 
work upon any phase of recent European interna- 
tional history. Resolutions in memory of these two 
deceased members were placed in the minutes of the 
Association. Reports of the treasurer and of the 
various committees were presented as acted upon by 
the Council. The Committee on the Justin Winsor 
Prize was unable to agree upon an award, and it was 
ordered that the three best essays considered be sub- 
mitted to the committee for 1921 for early report. 
The Committee on the Military History Prize re- 
ported that the award had been made to Thomas 
Robson Hay for his essay on ‘“‘Hood’s Tennessee 
Campaign.” 

More than passing mention must be made of the 
excellent report presented by the Committee on 
Policy, appointed in 1917 for the purpose of prepar- 
ing a comprehensive program of scientific activities 
which the Association might appropriately maintain 
or undertake. Among the twenty-two recommenda- 
tions made by the committee was a proposal for a 
standing committee on program of the annual meet- 
ings, and a suggestion that scholarly summaries of 
all papers read at the meetings and not printed in 
the Review be presented in the Annual Reports. The 
committee believed that the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission should confine its attention to the loca- 
tion and calendaring of historical manuscripts and 
avoid the printing of materials in public depositories. 
The report further touched upon the work of the 
Public Archives Commission, the Committee on the 
National Archives recommended the appointment of 
a committee to aid the Manuscripts Division of the 
Library of Congress in the selection of material to be 
transcribed in foreign archives, and urged the reap- 
pointment of the Committee on the Documentary His- 
torical Publications of the United States Government. 
Reference was made in the report to the work of the 
Committee on Bibliography, and to the means to be 
used in continuing and issuing more promptly thie 
Writings on American History. It recommended that 
“the standing Committee on History in Schools should 
be reconstituted in order that the Association may 
have a body to which may be referred for report the 
various questions with respect to history teaching 
which come before it.” Such a committee would also 
initiate appropriate investigations. The importance 
of maintaining cordial and effective relations with the 
various state and local historical societies and with 
the hereditary-patriotic societies was emphasized; 
and a standing Committee on Military History was 
proposed to advise and co-operate with the Historical 
Branch of the General Staff and with other govern- 
mental agencies engaged in preparing histories of the 
war. In considering the means of publishing his- 
torical studies unsuited to existing historical periodi- 
cals, the committee went on record for the establish- 
ment of a quarterly publication to be devoted to con- 


tributions of the highest scholarship, more special or 
technical than those usually appearing in the Review, 
and less restricted as to length. The military history 
prize was given the title of the Robert M. Johnston 
Prize, and the George Louis Beer Prize was estab- 
lished. The Association was congratulated by the 
committee upon the part it was able to take in the 
organization of the American Council of Learned 
Societies; a much-needed Dictionary of American 
Biography was recommended as an undertaking to be 
referred to the Association’s delegates to that body. 
The report also gave approval to the plan for estab- 
lishing a University Center for Higher Studies in 
Washington. Two additional standing committees 
were recommended—a Committee on Agenda, to lay 
before the Council from time to time proposals of 
appropriate activities, and a Committee on Service, to 
establish relations with departments of the national 
government so as to make more available to the public 
the services of the Association and of historical 
scholarship. Finally, the report showed the neces- 
sity of increasing the finances of the Association, to 
which end a standing committee on endowment was 
proposed ; and active measures were urged to increase 
the income from each member by raising the amount 
annually requested in addition to the dues or by 
advancing the dues to five dollars. In this connec- 
tion it was pointed out that $2.88 of each member's 
dues must now be applied to the actual printing 
expenses of the American Historical Review. 

In accordance with the proposals of this last section 
of the report, a motion was made to amend the con- 
stitution so as to raise the annual dues from three to 
five dollars. Pending the consideration of this amend- 
ment at next year’s meeting it was voted to ask 
members to make larger contributions in addition to 
the present dues. 

In the report of the Nominating Committee the 
following nominations were presented, and _ those 
designated were unanimously elected: 

President: Jules J. Jusserand. 

First Vice President: Charles H. Haskins. 

Second Vice President: Edward P. Cheyney. 

Secretary: John S. Bassett. 

Treasurer: Charles Moore. 

Members of the Council: James T. Shotwell, Ruth 
Putnam, Carl R. Fish, St. George Sioussat, Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, Sidney B. Fay, Frederic L. Paxson, 
Arthur L, Cross. 

Nominating Committee: Frank H. Hodder, Eloise 
Ellery, William E. Dodd, Henry E. Bourne, William 
Lingelbach. 

St. Louis was selected as the place of meeting in 
1921. 

The Council announced the following committees: 

Committee on Program for the Thirty-Sirth Annual 
Meeting: Evarts B. Greene (one year), chairman; 
Charles Seymour (two years), Walter L. Fleming 
(three years), Thomas M. Marshall, Norman M. 
Trenholme, Lyman Carrier, John C, Parish. 

Committee on Local Arrangements: Robert S. 
Brookings, chairman; others to be added. 

Board of Editors of the American Historical Re- 
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view: J. Franklin Jameson, managing editor; Wil- 
liston Walker, Carl Becker, Claude H. Van Tyne, 
Guy S. Ford, Archibald C. Coolidge. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: Justin H. 
Smith, chairman; Eugene C. Barker, Annie H. Abel, 
Logan Esarey, Gaillard Hunt, Robert P. Brooks. 

Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize: Clive Day, 
chairman; Isaac J. Cox, Thomas F. Moran, Bernard 
C. Steiner, William W. Sweet. 

Committee on Publications: H. Barrett Learned, 
chairman; Louise F. Brown, Eugene H. Byrne, 
August C. Krey, Frank E. Melvin, Richard A. New- 
hall, Charles W. Ramsdell, Arthur P. Scott, J. J. 
Van Nostrand, James E. Winston, George E. Zook. 

Conference of Historical Societies: George S. 
Goddard, chairman; John C. Parish secretary. 

Committee on National Archives: J. Franklin 
Jameson, chairman; Charles Moore, Col. Oliver L. 
Spaulding, Jr. 

Committee on Bibliography: George M. Dutcher, 
chairman; Sidney B. Fay, Augustus H. Shearer, 
Henry R. Shipman. 

Public Archives Commission: Victor H. Paltsits, 
chairman; Waldo G. Leland, Arnold J. F. Van Laer, 
R. D. W. Connor, Solon J. Buck. 

Committee on Obtaining Transcripts from Foreign 
Archives: J. Franklin Jameson, chairman; Charles 
M. Andrews, Waldo G. Leland. 

Committee on Military History: Brig.-Gen. Eben 
L. Swift, chairman; Maj. Eben Putnam, Col. Oliver 
L. Spaulding, Jr., Allen R. Boyd, R. B. House. 


Committee on Patriotic Societies: To be announced. 

Committee on Service: To be announced. 

Board of Editors of the Historical Outlook: A\l- 
bert E. McKinley, managing editor; Edgar Dawson, 
Laurence M. Larson, William L. Westermann, Sarah 
A. Dynes, Daniel C. Knowlton 

Committee on Bibliography of Modern English 
History: Edward P. Cheyney, chairman; A. L. 
Cross, Roger B. Merriman, Conyers Read, Wallace 
Notestein. 

Committee on the Historical Congress at Rio de 
Janeiro: Bernard Moses, honorary chairman; Percy 
A. Martin, acting chairman; Julius Klein, secretary; 
Charles L. Chandler, Charles H. Cunningham, 
Manoel de Oliveira Lima, Ambassador Edward V. 
Morgan, Constantine McGuire, 

Committee on the Documentary Publications of the 
United States Government: J. Franklin Jameson, 
chairman; Charles Moore, Henry C. Lodge, others to 
be appointed. 

Committee to Formulate Rule for the George L. 
Beer Prize: William A. Dunning, chairman, Mar- 
shall S. Brown, Edward S, Corwin. 

Committee on the Writing of History: Jules J. 
Jusserand, Charles M. Colby, Wilbur C. Abbott. 

Committee to Co-operate with the Peoples of 
America Society in the Study of Race Elements in the 
United States: To be announced. 

A more detailed account of the meeting, embracing 
summaries of the papers read, will be given in the 
April number of the American Historical Review. 


A Letter from Europe 


BY JUSTIN H. SMITH, LL. D. 


Maprip, December 1, 1920. 
My Dear Dr. McKintey: 

Since you feel thet my observations in Europe 
would inferest the readers of Tue Historica, Ovur- 
Look, I am happy to submit a report. 

In England they were confined mostly to Devon 
and Cornwall. There the fields and lanes, familiar 
to many of your readers, are still trim and beautiful; 
and the landscape, as in all the old countries from 
England to Japan, has the special charm given it 
once for all when the labor of men was cheap, for 
walls, bridges and houses, being constructed of stone, 
blend with the ground and seem to humanize nature. 

To my surprise, hardly any signs of the great war 
could be seen, except that one misses the former boun- 
tifulness of Merrie England. Very few cripples were 
in evidence. More men of the military age could be 
found than work for them to do. The children, fre- 
quently fine specimens of sturdy, blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired little Britons, seemed to promise that England 
would continue to bear sway; and the young women, 
still comely, sensible, wholesome and strong, appeared 
quite ready to accept their full share of the toils and 
cares of life. 

Apparently there was less feeling against Ameri- 


cans than reports had led me to suppose. In my 
judgment it is largely a mistake to infer from the 
Englishman’s reserve about his own achievements that 
he is peculiarly modest. Pride, not modesty, closes 
his lips. He values himself too highly and too justly 
to place himself in the class of braggarts, who so 
often have but little to their credit; and when our 
men, in the half-joking style so common at home, 
talked loudly about having to come over and end the 
war, many “Britishers’” were angry to the core, and 
some of the boasters found themselves very severely 
handled, indeed. 

But the psychology of the American has come to 
be understood somewhat. At one time, about a dozen 
years ago, the Mexicans began to be highly excited 
because some of our newspapers talked about annex- 
ing the northern part of their country, but El Impar- 
cial, the government organ, said in effect: “Don’t 


feel disturbed; the American business man requires 
his newspaper to furnish him a sensation for break- 
fast every morning along with his coffee, to whip his 
faculties into action for the day’s work, and when the 
sensation and the coffee have done their part, both 
are forgotten.” The Mexicans recognized that a good 
deal of truth lay in the remark, and cooled down. A 
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personal acquaintance with the late Senator Tillman 
satisfied me that his violent language was only half 
meant. As he said once, that was his vocabulary. 
And no doubt the English have realized that our brag- 
ging was taken far too seriously. In both England 
and France, indeed, so far as I could judge, people 
now understand that Americans are good, bad and 
indifferent, like themselves, 


It surprised me also to find so little hatred of the 
Germans. One gentleman said to me that, after all, 
the war was merely the result of over-population be- 
yond the Rhine. Another told me of attending a 
large meeting at which an ex-soldier had a great deal 
to say regarding the abuse he had suffered in a par- 
ticular German prison. My friend had been in that 
prison, and saw that the speaker was a fraud. So he 
asked questions enough to trap him, and then de- 
nounced him as a cheat, upon which everybody 
laughed and applauded. Even in France, by the way, 
Wagner has returned to the stage. 


A new idea about the rate of exchange was pre- 
sented to me. Like others, I had supposed that the 
decline of sterling in the American market could only 
be considered a misfortune for Great Britain, as the 
decline of their own money is viewed in the other 
countries of Europe. But England occupies a unique 
position. She has free colonies that are great pur- 
chasing communities, and naturally they have been 
placing orders where they could purchase to the best 
advantage. But its present state of exchange is an 
inducement to buy in England; and I had it on excel- 
lent authority, that in order to promote this tendency, 
British manufacturers have arranged to carry large 
stocks of their wares at convenient points in, say, 
Canada, Channels of trade once opened are likely 
to persist—especially when carefully guarded, as 
these will be; and it remains, therefore, to be seen 
whether the chief loser is Great Britain. 


It interested me deeply to observe how the pros- 
pect of a vast coal strike, with all the loss and suffer- 
ing that it meant, was faced. There was a great deal 
of quiet sympathy, not merely with the bread-and- 
butter aspect, but with the sentimental aspect of the 
miners’ case. Memories of the old days, when the 
owners and the government had paid no attention to 
the wretched state of the voiceless workers under the 
ground, played a large part in the agitation; and so 
did certain present conditions, regarding which little 
or nothing has been printed. For example, there are 
mines underlying the estates of noblemen, and the 
diggers have to make long walks to the mouth of the 
pit and then to the seat of operations, because the 
noblemen will not permit shafts to be sunk and used 
on their land. But, all the same, public opinion did 
not favor surrendering to the dictation of a small 
minority, and looked calmly even if sadly ahead, con- 
fident of getting through the affair somehow to better 
times. 


What has aggravated the coal difficulties, as it has 
the Irish trouble, is a want of confidence in the prime 
minister. It is constantly asserted that in both fields 
he violated a pledge, and that, if he could not keep 


his word, he should have resigned. Great numbers 
of Englishmen charge him, therefore, with personal 
dishonesty. As an opportunist, shifting his policy to 
meet circumstances and determined to retain his posi- 
tion—as he believes, it is said, that Heaven wishes 
him to do—he was almost sure, sooner or later, to 
find himself distrusted, and, though very likely he 
will hold his place for some time yet, the future does 
not look too promising for him. A man who sticks 
to principles may go down and rise again, for he com- 
mands respect and confidence; but a manipulator, who 
tries every device and then fails, is nowhere. A crisis 
calling for Lloyd George's undoubted talents might 
set him on his feet again, and, therefore, since it 
would be for his interest to bring on such a crisis, 
he may become a dangerous factor in British public 
life. So with home affairs unsettled and problems in 
all quarters of the globe, the British historical out- 
look will be of no little interest for some time to come. 

In France I passed from north to south, visiting 
Cherbourg, Rennes, Nantes, Bordeaux, Lourdes, Ba- 
yonne and other towns of the southwest. In com- 
parison with England the country seemed unkempt; 
but in the cities at least, though naturally the activity 
of war times has diminished, one could not fail to 
notice the animation and the signs of prosperity. Last 
summer the ultra-fashionable and expensive summer 
resort of Biarritz was so crowded that people had to 
sleep on the beach and on tables and floors in places 
miles away. 

Here, too, very few cripples are visible, for great 
numbers of mutilated men have obtained artificial 
limbs, as no doubt they have done in England, and 
the most severely injured cannot appear in public. 
The chief reminders of the terrible war are the women 
in black, and many of these appear quite cheerful or 
willing to be made so. Whatever he thought of girls 
in short skirts, there can be only one opinion, perhaps, 
about a plump woman of thirty or thirty-five in a 
mourning gown that extends barely to her knees; 
and the same is true about courtships—-of a certain 
kind—in railroad stations and on trains. * 

At first sight, indeed, it looked to me as if the 
French had returned to the business of enjoying 
themselves with an enthusiasm resulting naturally 
from the passion, violence and exaggerated physical 
development of the war zone. ‘The bishop of Bayonne 
in particular, basing his denunciations primarily on 
lay testimony and the revelations of the confessional 
and referring principally to those who visit the 
springs and watering-places of his region, has spoken 
recently in vivid terms on this matter. 

But one must be extremely careful in judging the 
French. They are pre-eminently social and family 
people, and these qualities, like all others, are liable 
to run into excesses. As the American wants to 
begin the day with a sensation, the Frenchman likes 
to finish it in that way, and enjoys a dash of spice 
at his theatre. The tendency may be wrong, but 
tendencies do not prove so very much, Alphonse 
Karr stole hyacinths when he was a boy and St. 
Augustine stole pears. 

Life is no doubt essentially sound in France. 
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“Work and fidelity, work and fidelity—that is what 
wins in the end,’ testified a successful friend of mine 
at Bordeaux. Square dealing is a good test, and I 
found it. A medical man, who must have known from 
my accent that I was a foreigner, named a fee that 
by American standards would have been ridiculously 
small, even aside from the rate of exchange. A 
jeweler charged me less for some work than I had 
willingly agreed to pay. A woman keeping a fruit 
stand, when I offered something extra for her ripest, 
gave me what I wished, but refused to take more 
than her regular price. In England things are not 
done after exactly that fashion at present. 

One day in the train I noticed a gentleman who 
seemed like an American college professor, and his 
grown-up daughter, dressed in long skirts, was read- 
ing attentively a religious—apparently a Protestant 
—magazine. Another day I observed a bride with a 
book on the subject of woman in the home. In the 
French character gayety and seriousness get on well 
together. One need not fear that seriousness has 
disappeared with the smoke of battle. 

And there is occasion enough for it. England and 
the United States poured millions of money into the 
coffers of the French people, until, as a Bordeaux 
business man said to me, there is too much of it; and 
it seems a little strange sometimes that French jour- 
nalists, in clamoring fiercely for the last penny that 
can be squeezed out of Germany as compensation for 
the losses of France, never, so far as I am aware, 
make the slightest acknowledgment of this fact. 
But the international situation of the country is far 
from enviable. The Germans are too numerous; and 
there they are, just beyond the Rhine. They cannot 
be rubbed out; and France naturally wishes to 
strengthen herself and keep them flat on the ground. 
She wishes also to surround them with enemies; but 
her protégé, Wrangel, has failed, Greece has reacted, 
Poland is insecure, and, in the strange turn of inter- 
national affairs, the very fact that the Germans no 
longer seem very formidable may enable them to con- 
struct, or at least enter, a powerful combination. 

To increase her anxiety, France perceives now that 
Great Britain's attitude has changed. This ought 
not to have surprised her, and probably has not sur- 
prised her real statesmen. Long ago Montesquien 
remarked that England would always make her politi- 
cal interests give way to her commerce; and still more 
ready is she, says La France bitterly, to sacrifice the 
interests of her allies to it. Now that she no longer 
fears Germany, she wishes that country to prosper 
sufficiently to become a profitable customer, and is 
disposed to be friendly enough to invite business rela- 
tions. Probably, too, she is not at all unwilling to 
let the French realize how much they may need 
British support, and understand that the close alli- 
ance of 1914-18 is not necessarily to continue, as the 
French people have commonly assumed that it would. 

It was therefore quite natural to inform Germany 
that the right, given by the treaty of Versailles, to 
seize private German funds lying in England, in case 
the German government should not fulfill all its inter- 
national obligations under that treaty, would not be 


exercised; but this action was a hard shock on the 
other side of the channel. The newspapers were full 
of it; and it was understood, though perhaps not said, 
that Italy could not fail to be influenced by the course 
of Great Britain, 

Then it was reported that England had settled the 
great coal strike by raising wages at the expense of 
her foreign customers, among whom France is very 
prominent. According to Marcel Cachin, British coal 
delivered to English industries for eighty francs costs 
350 to 400 on the other side of the channel, so that, 
as a French financier has remarked, the British gov- 
ernment, mine owners and niiners are going to live 
happily together at the expense of their neighbor and 
ally. Not only so, but England is said to be exerting 
herself to prevent German coal from competing with 
her own in the French market. 

Signs have been observed, too, that England does 
not attach a purely sentimental or defensive value 
to her control of the oceans. What commercial mo- 
nopoly signifies to her every one knows, who has 
observed the big dividends and wretched service pro- 
vided by her shipping in far eastern seas, where Ger- 
man competition had not been felt. The French are 
therefore beginning, as the Americans may well do, 
to dread what may be in store for them on this ac- 
count. Already Englishmen are saying that if Great 
Britain can adjust her domestic industrial disputes, 
the world is “at her feet’’; and, if this adjustment 
can be effected at the expense of foreign nations, the 
problem would appear to be solved. 

How strange it would seem if British commercial- 
ism, enthroned by the late war, should cause as much 
trouble as did German militarism, and lead to a con- 
flict in which France and Germany should fight side 
by side as allies of the United States. But this might 
be quite logical, and would perhaps be no stranger 
than the recent friendship between two such tradi- 
tional foes as England and France used to be. A 
prominent French journalist declared last month that 
war between Great Britain and the United States 
could not be postponed more than fifteen years. Such 
an event seems unthinkable, as well as unspeakable, 
but so did the recent war, and so did the present state 
of things in Russia. Impossibilities appear to have 
become easy. A league of nations could prevent small 
wars, but could it prevent great ones? 

The internal condition of France is likewise dis- 
turbing. ‘There are likely to be a serious business 
depression and a dangerous lack of work; the coal 
miners have recently shown a disposition like that of 
the British miners; and, while the great labor con- 
federation refused to accept soviet principles, its 
chief leader has declared for inaugurating a revolu- 
tion at the earliest favorable opportunity. 

All along the line one observes in France departures 
from the old standards. Feminism is a movement that 
may signify a great deal, but I will not go into that 
subject. When I visited the country in 1878, a 


gendarme, standing solemnly by himself at the end of 
the railroad station, saluted each train as it rolled 
in, and one’s every step seemed to be governed by 
sacred regulations; but now one can do as one does 
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in the United States, and I recently hunted half an 
hour for a policeman at the principal railroad station 
in Bordeaux without finding one. 

In language the same tendency may be observed. 
English words began to come in a long time ago. The 
wholly unnecessary stopper appeared as early as 
1890. But now they seem to arrive by every train. 
“Stand,” “meeting,” “girls,” “dancings’” (like dan- 
sants at New York), “skating palace and music hall 
circus” at Bordeaux, and “grand match de foot-ball 
rugby” down at Dax in the Basque region are speci- 
mens. Very different is the proud Spanish method. 
“Meeting” is turned into mitin, and “leader” into 
lider, though handy vernacular from South America 
is corrupting the pure Castilian. So much for France. 

Spain is by no means moribund, as some Americans 
imagine. Getting rid of Cuba, that running sore of 
her finances, opened the way to a healthy develop- 
ment; and neutrality in the recent war both con- 
tributed to that development and saved her from the 
present burdens of her neighbors. To be sure, prices 
have gone up, but so they have done everywhere; and 
—principally in consequence of largely increased im- 
portations, a prospect that the railroads will have to 
buy heavily abroad, too much paper money, and specu- 
lations in foreign exchange—the peseta has gone 
down, but the tide seems to have turned. To be sure, 
again, though for its area Spain has a remarkable 
amount of surface, a great part of the surface is too 
nearly vertical to be good soil. But the mass of the 
people are as industrious and thrifty as a few of 
them are poor and proud; and, according to the testi- 
mony of business men, they are fairly prosperous and 
hopeful. 

Out of the foreign debt of scarcely 900,000,000 
pesetas, bearing interest at four per cent., hardly 
250,000,000 (at present about $34,000,000) are in 
the control of foreigners, said the Marqués de Cor- 
tina, delegate of Spain to the recent Brussels Con- 
ference; and most of these 250,000,000 are held in 
France, where there is an offset of 455,000,000, 

For the first time in an epoch Spain has of late 
been feeling rich. In the shops, restaurants, cafés 
and theatres there is plenty of money, as well as 
plenty of people. The hotels, even in the smaller 
cities, have elevators, electric lights, steam heat and 
modern plumbing. At Madrid there are handsome 
new buildings, the streets are torn up in a way to 
satisfy even New York, and a large district in the 
heart of the town is undergoing reconstruction from 
the ground up; while Valladolid has a store displaying 
for sign the words “XXI Century.” In the country 
the black oxen draw the plow smartly-—for oxen; 
both sheep and shepherd look well fed; women ride 
their donkeys along the dusty but solid roads as 
if going somewhere; and even the donkeys appear to 
be looking ahead. 

But of course Spain would not be happy according 
to the notions of our day were there no problems, and 
she has enough. In the first place her Ireland may 
be cited. This is Catalonia, with its haughty capital, 
Barcelona. 

Back in the twelfth century this region was as far 


superior to the rest of Spain intellectually as it is 
now in a business way. In a sense it belonged to 
the “Province,” and the Provencal poets often crossed 
the strip of coastland between the Mediterranean and 
the Pyrenees, where the fertile hillsides poured out 
the red wine of Roussillon; and, if I may trust my 
memory, one of these troubadours celebrated Cata- 
lonia in a widely known song, ascribing to her people 
culture, wit, courtesy, gallantry, and everything else 
worth while according to the standards of the day. 
So the Catalans have always held aloof from the rest 
of the Spaniards. Independence has long been their 
dream. They are always disposed to be turbulent, 
and they are said to be trying at this very time to 
launch a revolution. 

In politics Spain is peculiarly at sea just now. 
Owing to the hostility of Seflor La Cierva against the 
administration, the monarchical group has broken in 
two; and the socialists also have split asunder. ‘There 
will probably be thirteen parties in the next Congress, 
and the six largest of these merely bear the names 
of their chiefs—Mauristas, for example, who follow 
Sefior Maura. The religious element is active; but 
the attempt to create a distinctive “Catholic” or 
“Christian” party is not regarded with much favor. 
The republicans are politically insignificant, and 
appear to be losing ground; and the socialists also 
will probably have but few seats in Congress, because 
the extreme left wing-—-the Sindicalists of Catalonia, 
who worship toward Moscow—regard the government 
as merely something to be destroyed, and will prob- 
ably take no part in the approaching elections. 
Whether the socialists of the other wing will be drawn 
away from their own leaders by these extremists is 
one of the most interesting problems. 

On social questions the country is deeply disturbed. 
The Spanish are naturally inclined to be restless, 
and no doubt the people are quite generally permeated 
with radical ideas. Strike follows strike and follows 
promptly, except when they march abreast. Recently 
all industrial activities came to a stop at Salamanca, 
and the whole province of Zaragoza is now indulging 
in a pretty general strike. But all these difficulties 
are exaggerated a good deal by the newspapers, I 
am told. Some of the window-smashing is done for 
the satisfaction of personal grudges, which use a 
“labor riot” as a mask. Industry and commerce are 
more or less hindered, and the finances of the coun- 
try suffer to some extent. But all nations are in the 
same class in this regard. 

The burning issue now before the people is the 
question of letting the railroads have more income 
with a view to increasing their efficiency; and this is 
regarded to a large extent as a struggle between the 
wealthy who own the roads and the masses who use 
them. Another issue is that of giving the minor offi- 
cials larger salaries. Their pay is certainly miserable 
now—at the present rate of exchange about forty dol- 
lars a month on the average; but, it is contended, so 
are the officials. There are too many of them. ‘They 


give their best attention to outside work, which their 
short office hours enable them to do, and slight their 
Naturally the oppo- 


prime duties so much the more. 
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sition asserts that, unless the present administration 
is turned out, the country will go to the dogs; but 
there is nothing new to Americans in that. 

To a citizen of the United States reading the daily 
press in Europe, and thinking more or less in Euro- 
pean terms, the coming entanglement of our nation 
in the affairs of this continent is a painful subject. 
Our public men are not versed in the wily and cut- 
throat game of diplomacy that is traditional here, 
and our people—sentimental and in all international 
matters ignorant—will have some hard and expensive 
lessons to learn. We shall be a good deal like the 
smart westerner, who makes his pile and then takes 
the train for New York to show Wall Street a thing 
or two. Are we to find ourselves lying bound at the 
“feet” of England, for instance? And how are we 
to get on with France? That country will expect us 


The Past and the 


to support her fully in a policy based upon a pas- 
sionate fear and hate that we have no excuse for 
entertaining. Unless the last mark demanded of Ger- 
many is paid, the French talk of seizing a part of 
her territory, holding it by military force, and piling 
up another crushing bill for the costs of occupation. 
Can we endorse all this? If not, France will not 
forgive us. 

There is more of the “outlook” than of the “his- 
torical” in this letter, I am afraid; but, as it will go 
north by a Spanish train, it may all be historical 
enough by the time it reaches you; and so, with the 
best wishes of the season to yourself and your readers, 
it shall be sent along. 


Sincerely yours, 


Justin H. 


Future of History 


BY HARRY ELMER BARNES, Pru. D. 
Professor of History in Clark University 


I. The Current Historiography: Its Nature, Con- 
tributions and Deficiencies, 

1, The Static, Unprogressive Nature of the Cur- 
rent and Conventional Iistoriography. 

It has been more than sixty years since Herbert 
Spencer in his memorable article in the Westminster 
Review on “What Knowledge Is of Most Worth,” 
pointed out the narrowness and superficiality of the 
historiography of his day and pleaded for a new type 
of history which would reconstruct a complete and 
accurate picture of the past. More than forty years 
have passed since John Richard Green prefaced the 
most widely known product of English historiog- 
raphy with the remark that it was “a history, not of 
English Kings or English Conquests, but of the Eng- 
lish People.’ Yet, only a few years ago Professor 
James Harvey Robinson could accurately characterize 
the current history writing and teaching as tending 
primarily to be concerned with the narration of mean- 
ingless names of potentates and battles, the recitation 
of political events, and the rehearsal of romantic or 
striking episodes which have had little or no signifi- 
cance in the historical development of humanity, 

2. The Conventional Conception of the Nature, 
Scope and Purpose of Ilistory. 

Before procceding to an analysis of the pretensions 
and procedure of the conventional historiography 
of the present day, an inquiry must be made as to its 
nature, origins and real contributions. 

The modern political history has been variously 
defined. Freeman described it as ‘past politics,” but 
Secley’s characterization of it as the “biography of 
states’’ is more accurate and clarifying. It assumes 


that political events have been the “backbone” of 
historical development and constitute the only logical 
foundation for the organization and presentation of 
In its extreme form, it maintains 


historical events. 


that political events have been the causal influences 
in determining the nature and course of history. 
While these are both entirely arbitrary assumptions, 
supported by nothing more than opinion, and give 
a very distorted notion of the historical process, there 
would be less cause for any quarrel with the political 
historian if he did not proceed to rule out as un- 
worthy of consideration all the great events of his- 
tory which are not directly and visibly connected with 
the life and growth of the state and the functioning of 
political organs. 

The older view of the purpose of history was most 
tersely put by Bolingbroke when, following Polybius 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, he described it as 
“philosophy teaching by experience.” History was 
conceived of more as a branch of ethics and homiletics 
than of social science. It was believed to be chiefly 
concerned with inculeating moral doctrine and with 
arousing bursts of patriotic enthusiasm through the 
glorification of the past of some particular nation. 

While many of the better class of conventional 
political and episodical historians have escaped from 
this unfortunate misconception of the nature and pur- 
pose of history, most of the most important historians 
of the Nineteenth Century still conceived and executed 
their works according to the belief that the chief pur- 
pose of history was to glorify the national past rather 
than to recount in a faithful manner the real facts 
and forces connected with national development. 

8. The Political Fetish in Historical Writing. 

The cause for the present domination of historiog- 
raphy by the political fetish is obvious to anyone who 
has made a study of the development of historical 
writing in modern times. The source of the modern 
political history was the Germany which followed the 
defeat by Napoleon, at Jena, and which was reor- 
ganized by Stein, Hardenberg and Scharnhorst, and 
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inspired by Fichte, Arndt and Hegel. It was in the 
midst of this fervid patriotism that Niebuhr and 
Ranke began the work that transformed historical 
writing and research. The fact that many of the 
most influential followers of these men were Prus- 
sians, tended to sustain an unflagging interest in 
patriotic, political and nationalistic history through- 
out the nineteenth century—the period in which Prus- 
sia was securing a dominant position in the German 
Empire and longed for a European pre-eminence. 
National pride and competition stimulated a similar 
movement in France and England, and the American 
students brought back to this country the spirit and 
methods of the Continental historiography.* 

4. The Episodical Element in Historical Writing. 

The episodical aspect of conventional historiog- 
raphy has a more ancient origin. It goes back to the 
gossip of Herodotus, the scandal-mongering of Sue- 
tonius, the melodramatic tendencies of Orosius, the 
proneness of the medieval annalists and chroniclers to 
record the novel and striking events and the rise of 
the modern historical narrative in the romance of 
Froissart’s Chronicles. It also has a fundamental 
psychological basis in the notorious tendency of man- 
kind to be attracted by the superficial, the sensa- 
tional and the scandalous rather than the profound, 
dynamic and vital aspects of life. As Professor Rob- 
inson has well remarked, “Hundreds of thousands of 
readers can be found for Pastor Russell’s exegesis of 
Ezekiel and the Apocalypse to hundreds who read 
Conklin’s Heredity and Environment or Slosson’s 
Creative Chemistry. No publisher would accept a 
historical textbook based on an explicit knowledge 
we now have of man’s animal ancestry.” The well- 
known fact that intellectual and educational habits 
and procedure are, with the exception of religious 
matters, the least subject and susceptible to rational 
analysis and progressive changes of any set of hu- 
man interests has tended to perpetuate these exag- 
gerated tendencies in the manner described in the 
opening paragraph. 

5. The General Contributions and Defects of the 
Current Historiography. 

No informed person can well deny the immeasur- 
able debt which history owes to this political and na- 
tionalistic school. It was under its inspiration and 
guidance that history writing was transformed from 
the interesting but unreliable gossipy memoirs of 
Saint-Simon and the polished rhetoric of Robertson 
and Hume into the highly accurate and organized 
historical works of Ranke and his pupils and asso- 
ciates; Freeman and the English school; and Mignet, 
Thiers, and the French political school. It was the 
same patriotic fervor which led to the compilation of 
the great collections of sources of national history— 
the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, of Pertz, Waitz 
and their successors; the French Documents Inédits 
of Guizot, Mignet, Thierry, and their associates and 
followers; the English Rolls Series; Carducci’s revi- 
sion of the great Italian collection of sources by 


*See H. B. Adams, The Study of History in American 
Colleges and Universities, 


Muratori; and the American echo of this movement, 
to be discerned in Peter Force’s Archives, Winsor’s 
Narrative and Critical History of America, Bancroft’s 
History of the Pacific States, and the more recent 
scholarly editions of the papers of statesmen and the 
proceedings of important public bodies and meetings. 
In short, it was political history which gave modern 
historiography its accurate methods of research and 
provided it with its vast compilations of primary 
sources. 

But, as Professor Shotwell has very aptly said, the 
political historians were so intensely concerned with 
perfecting the methodology of research that they lost 
the sense of proportion and relative values and failed 
to discriminate in the importance of the events which 
they narrated, Instead of attempting to grasp and 
describe the whole current of human progress, they 
merely seized upon the most conspicuous chip on the 
surface of the waters and thus obscured and distorted 
the whole picture of human development. Dean Al- 
bion W. Small has admirably summarized the defects 
of current historiography along this line: “The quar- 
rel of the sociologists with the historians is that the 
latter have learned so much about how to do it that 
they have forgotten what to do. They have become 
so skilled in finding facts that they have no use for 
the truths that would make the facts worth finding. 
They have exhausted their magnificent technique in 
discovering things that are not worth knowing when 
they get through with them. . . . The historians are 
locating cinders on the face of the glacier, but they 
overlook the mountain ranges that carry the glacier.” 
As it was the task of the last century in historiog- 
raphy to bring about method and accuracy, so this 
century has before it the problem of giving to history 
a comprehensive, well-balanced, natural and intelli- 
gent body of subject matter.* 

6. A Critical Examination of the Current Political 
Historiography. 

We may now turn to an examination of the preten- 
sions of current political history and analyze the 
validity of its contention that political phenomena 
are of such primary importance as to warrant receiv- 
ing the almost exclusive attention of the historian. 

In the first place, even the standards of accuracy 
of the political historian are open to serious criticism. 
The intensely nationalistic spirit that pervades much 
political history has been one of the most potent in- 
fluences in obscuring the truth in historical writing. 
As Professor Gooch says of three of the most emi- 
nent political historians, “if the purpose of history 
is to stir a nation to action, Droysen, Sybel and 
Treitschke were among the greatest of historians. If 
its supreme aim is to discover truth and to interpret 
the movement of humanity, they have no claim to a 
place in the first class.” Thus the pretensions of 
political history in the matter of contributing accu- 
racy of method are not entirely valid. All that can 
be said is that scientific history began in a political 
atmosphere. The fact that it dealt with political 
events did not give it accuracy; in fact, the more in- 


*See on this point J. H. Robinson, The New History, 
Chaps. I-V, viii, 
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tensely political it has been, the less accurate it has 
been. 

The thesis of political history that political institu- 
tions and events are the causal influences in historic 
development is even less defensible. While no set 
of forces or type of institutions can be said to be 
entirely causal or resultant, there are few intelligent 
students of history and social science, today, who 
would maintain that political institutions are primarily 
causal in human development. The general results 
of modern research and analysis, which have been 
admirably summarized by Ratzenhofer, Small, Op- 
penheimer and Bentley, have tended unquestionably 
to demonstrate that, at the best, the state is but a 
focusing point for the interplay of a vast number of 
vital human interests which determine the nature and 
direction of political evolution. But even if it be 
granted that the state is the fundamental and directive 
force in human development, it would by no means 
follow that the current type of political history could 
secure any justification from this fact. There is 
astonishingly little in the current political type of 
history which throws any real light upon the origin, 
nature and development of the great political institu- 
tions of society. There is little to be learned regard- 
ing political evolution from lists of dynasties, records 
of court scandals, diplomatic intrigues and military 
exploits. The current type of history, instead of 
attempting to explain the origin, nature and develop- 
ment of the state, simply recites the most striking epi- 
sodes connected with the history of some particular 
state or group of states. It would not be inaccurate 
to say that the average student would gain more en- 
lightenment regarding the evolution of political insti- 
tutions from Edward Jenks’ little Short History of 
Politics or Franz Oppenheimer’s The State than from 
the most pretentious historical work ever produced 
by the conventional type of political historiography. 
It is not unfair, then, to designate the current politi- 
cal historiography as an incomplete and melodramatic 
exposition of a superficial and distorted view of human 
society and social evolution. 

This criticism of the unfortunate and mischievous 
tendency of the conventional historians to concentrate 
their attention almost exclusively upon political phe- 
nomena is not to be taken to indicate the existence 


of an ultra-individualistic or anarchistic trend in the 


newer history. The enlightened advocates of a 
broader basis for history fully agree with Lester F. 
Ward that the state is, in all probability, destined to 
play a far more constructive and more intelligent 
part in human society in the future than it has in the 
past. There is no opposition to the state as a social 
institution. The progressive student of history merely 
insists that in view of the fact that a very important 
department of academic investigation—political sci- 
ence—has now been provided solely to study political 
phenomena in all their phases and manifestations, 
history should recognize the value of a division of 
labor and cease to cling to political institutions as 
its center of orientation. History certainly has no 
closer relation to political science than it has to 
sociology, social psychology, economics or anthro- 


pology. If an alleged historian fails to derive any 
satisfaction save from an investigation of political 
phenomena, he should either frankly recognize that 
he is dealing with only one small branch of history 
or seek solace in an avowed department of political 
science. The attempt to preserve the venerable prac- 
tice of limiting history to a study of “past politics” 
is not only the most effective method of distorting 
history, but is also an unpardonable intrusion upon 
the domain of the science of government. 


Again, the pretensions of the current political type 
of historians have received a new lease of life from 
the World War. ‘The conflict, they tell us, was pri- 
marily caused by purely political influences, and, 
hence, only political history can furnish any ade- 
quate understanding of the origins, nature or prob- 
able effects of the war. The obvious answer to this 
contention is that the only concession to the political 
historian which can be made is that the war was 
declared through the agency and mechanism of the 
political organization. Its causes were but remotely 
political; they were primarily psychological and cul- 
tural, and this war was generated in the main by the 
elements of race, nationality, economic competition 
and a faulty educational and philosophical system. 
There is, however, an undoubted connection between 
the political historians themselves and the war. As 
Guilland, Scott, Altschul and others have so amply 
demonstrated, the excessively nationalistic historiog- 
raphy was one of the chief agencies in fanning the 
flame of exaggerated nationalism which lay at the 
bottom of the whole militaristic movement. 


There remains the final redoubt in the defenses of 
the conventional political history—the claim that if 
political events are not the most important, at least 
they furnish the only possible basis for organizing 
historical events and are the best specific for the 
development of mental discipline in the whole range 
of historical facts. 


The newer synthetic history answers the first of 
these points by maintaining that the human mind is the 
only unifying thread in history and that, as the types 
of influences which determine the “furnishings” of 
the human mind vary greatly from century to cen- 
tury, no single valid set of events can be selected as 
a skeleton for historical organization. In_ the 
“ancient’”’ Orient military, religious and commercial 
elements were dominant; in Grece art, literature and 
general intellectual interests were the dominating in- 
fluences; the chief significance of Roman history is 
to be found in its contributions to legal development 
and imperial administration; in the Medieval period 
the influence of ecclesiastical institutions was domi- 
nant; the early Modern period was significant as wit- 
nessing the rise of nationality and capital, and the 
Commercial Revolution; the contributions of the 
Seventeenth Century were chiefly the spirit and move- 
ment of colonization and the origin of modern sci- 
ence and critical philosophy; the Eighteenth Century 
was one of general intellectual revolution and it wit- 
nessed the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution, the 
greatest of all the transformations in human history ; 
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the NineteenthCentury was of pre-eminent importance 
on account of the marvellous development of natural 
science and mechanical industry, the perfection of the 
national state, and the rise of the newer or national 
imperialism ; the Twentieth Century will undoubtedly 
find its task in solving the social, economic, political 
and diplomatic problems which have been bequeathed 
to it by the dominant creations and developments of 
the previous century.’ 

This scanty review of the chief tendencies and 
developments in the history of the past will suffice to 
convince any unprejudiced reader that no single set 
of factors can be assumed to be adequate as a basis 
for historical organization, least of all the purely 
political factors, which at best could only serve as a 
basis for organizing certain phases of Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Roman and Prussian history. Certainly since 
1500 the economic and scientific factors and influ- 
ences have quite overshadowed all others. The search 
for a single principle for historical organization is 
psychologically akin to the search of the ancient 
Ionic philosophers for a single principle, such as 
water, fire, earth, air or flux, wherewith to interpret 
the universe. 

The claim of the political historian for the supreme 
disciplinary value of political events is even more 
puerile. This argument is the final refuge of all edu- 
cational anachronisms and has as ancient an origin as 
the Pythagorean belief in the magic qualities of num- 
bers. It also is related to and supported by the basic 
notion of a certain prevalent type of educational tra- 
dition which holds that anything dynamic, vital or 
interesting to the student must be dangerous to mental 
growth and conducive to a speedy decline in psychic 
vigor. It is poor taste and worse logic for the politi- 
cal historian to sneer at the cognate claim of the 
classicist for the supreme educational value of classi- 
cal syntax, and then resort to an equally indefensible 
contention in regard to his own subject. 

II. The New Synthetic History; Its Nature, Aims, 
Contributions and Prospects. 

1. The Decline of Political and Episodical Histori- 
ography. 

There are ominous signs that the current political 
and episodical type of history is very gravely threat- 
ened. Indeed, it is inevitable that a rather grotesque 
tendency which has no justification save in tradition, 
convention and sentiment must sooner or later be 
wrecked by the modern critical and synthetic spirit 
which demands that every practice or institution shall 
show convincing cause for its existence. Books on 
the “New History” are appearing in constantly in- 
creasing numbers. No important textbook on history 
now appears in which the author does not at least 
profess in the preface to have given a due considera- 
tion to the non-military and non-political aspects of 
history. Even the “dyed-in-the-wool” political his- 
torians do not hesitate to discourse on the “New His- 
tory” in quarters where the more recent conceptions 
of the province of history have become popular. 

*See on these changes in historical interests and influ- 


ences Mr. Marvin's two books, The Living Past and The 
Century of Hope. 


The very fact that the adherents of the older con- 
ventional history feel compelled to cease scoffing at 
the contributions of the more advanced and mod- 
ernized historians and to make concessions in form, 
if not in substance, to their contentions is most sig- 
nificant. It establishes beyond the possibility of suc- 
cessful contradiction the fact that the newer history 
can no longer be ignored and must seriously be reck- 
oned with even by its enemies. It unmistakably in- 
dicates that the older school of historians feel that 
their cause is waning and that they must begin to 
prepare to submit to, and follow, the inevitable ten- 
dency towards a newer, sounder and more rational 
type of history. 

But the most important of all the evidences of the 
approaching downfall of the episodical history and 
the political narrative is the fact that the number of 
serious historical works which breathe the spirit of 
Droysen, Treitschke, Seeley and Freeman, in regard 
to the province of history, is decreasing at a truly 
portentous rate. The older history is not only losing 
because of the increased power of the offensive of 
the “New History,” but also because its own defenses 
are crumbling for want of reinforcements. 

2. The Fundamental Explanation of the Changes 
in the Conception of History. 

If one has made any serious attempt to acquaint 
himself with the development of historical writing 
since the unknown author of the Jahvist sources of 
the Old Testament and the Greek “logographoi,’’ it 
is not difficult to comprehend the causes for the recent 
changes in the conception of the scope and content 
of history. The historical writing of every age, as 
Professor Shotwell has so clearly explained, reflects 
the dominant interests of that period. The gossipy 
narrative of Herodotus, the rhetoric of Isocrates, the 
national epic of Livy, and the polemic of ‘Tacitus all 
mirrored contemporary interests. Historiography 
from Augustine and Orosius to Baronius, Boland and 
Bossuet was chiefly concerned with the religious and 
ecclesiastical interests which were uppermost in the 
minds of the educated classes in Europe for a thou- 
sand years. The rise of the national state, with the 
accompanying stirrings of patriotism, produced the 
political history which dominated the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But the Industrial Revolution and the unprece- 
dented discoveries in natural science have revolu- 
tionized the whole basis of our civilization and have 
furnished the human mind with an entirely new set of 
ideas and interests.* 

In the earlier régime when human thought was 
believed to be the result of a mysterious spiritual 
essence, when economic and social relations and posi- 
tions were fixed by custom and confirmed by an in- 
scrutable Providence, and when prowess in the natu- 
ral sciences was thought to be allied to sorcery or 
savored of impiety, none of the most characteristic 
lines of modern thought could well exist. The politi- 
cal, economic, scientific and theological revolutions 
which humanity has passed through since 1750 have 


“*T have attempted to trace this more in detail in my 
article on “History: Its Rise and Development,” in the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Americana, 
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transformed the whole basis of our civilization and 
have also been reflected in the development of a series 
of new sciences which were virtually impossible in 
any earlier era. These new sciences are the science 
of man or anthropology, the science of the mind or 
psychology, the science of life or biology, the science 
of industrial relations or economics, the science of the 
relation of man to his environment or anthropogeog- 
raphy and the science of social relations or sociology. 
Each of these sciences represents a new set of inter- 
ests and there has grown up as the result a vital need 
for its type of information and analysis. Their spirit 
and tendencies have reacted upon history to give it a 
broader, sounder and more human content. Beyond 
this they have forever silenced such non-scientific doc- 
trines as the biological superiority of the classical 
Greek, the racial interpretation of history introduced 
by Gobineau and others, and the myth of an Aryan 
race.° 

3. The Nature of the New Synthetic History. 

The contributions of this newer history can best 
be illustrated by examining how it answers the great 
problems of history, namely, what is the nature and 
purpose of history, what is the correct scope of his- 
tory, and what is the soundest method of historical 
interpretation. 

a. The Purpose of History. 


The newer type of historian holds that the purpose 
of history is to give the present generation such a 
complete and reliable picture of the past that it will 
be able to arrive at an intelligent comprehension of 
how and why the present state of civilization came 
about. Only in this way can one reach a correct 
notion of what is really essential and progressive in 
our civilization and of what is but an encumbering 
survival from primitive times. 


The newer history contends that no further motive 
is necessary than the desire to know with as great 
accuracy as possible the whole story of the past. The 
question of satisfaction or enthusiasm over the past 
achievements of any particular nation is held to be 
quite subordinate to the more vital necessity of know- 
ing what actually has happened and, if possible, why 
it happened. The truth must in all cases be preferred 
to gratification and self-complacency. 


While the newer history freely admits the value of 
historical knowledge as an aid in improving the pres- 
ent and in planning for the future, it sounds a note 
of caution with respect to the view of Thucydides, 
Polybius, Dionysius and Bolingbroke lest one attempt 
to draw analogies and formulate laws of historical 
causation which rest upon very frail assumptions, if 
not upon totally false premises. It holds that few sit- 


°A discussion of the relation of these new social sciences 
to history may be found in J. H. Robinson, The New His- 
tory, Chap. II]; F. J. Teggart, The Processes of History; 
and, by the same, Prolegomena to History; F. S, Marvin, 
The Century of Hope; A. J. Todd, Theories of Social Prog- 
ress, Part III; the article on “Psychology and History” in 
the American Journal of Psychology, October, 1919; F. H. 
Giddings, A Theory of Social Causation; and L, J. Bristol, 
Social Adaptation; W. H. R. Rivers, “History and Eth- 
nology” in History, July, 1920; A. B. Hulbert, The Increas- 
ing Debt of History to Science. 


uations in a very remote past will allow of being used 
for data to test the validity or desirability of meas- 
ures proposed for present or future application. It 
regards civilization as a great organic complex and 
contends that, as the general cultural setting of events 
in the past was so vastly different from the present 
situation, past events can furnish only a very doubtful 
and unreliable criterion for judging of the wisdom of 
present policies, 

The chief way in which history can be an aid to 
the future is by revealing those elements in our civili- — 
zation which are unquestionably primitive, anachron- 
istic and obstructive and by making clear those forces 
and factors in our culture which have been most 
potent in performing this necessary function of 
removing these primitive barriers to unimpeded 
progress.° 

b. The Scope of History. 

The newer history would solve the problem of the 
scope of history by maintaining that history must take 
into account the sum total of human achievement. 
The historian of the new type does not try to sub- 
stitute any magic basis of unity, organization or ex- 
clusion for the older political fetish, but confines his 
efforts to constructing as intelligible and complete a 
picture of the entire past as his sources of information 
will allow and to emphasizing the dominant features 
of every epoch, 

It is not contended that a mediocre representative 
of the new school of history can duplicate Macaulay’s 
famous description of England in the Seventeenth 
Century; but it is maintained that any careful and 
conscientious writer who brings together all that is 
known of the manners, customs, institutions and ideals 
of any age will give the reader a more accurate, com- 
prehensive and intelligible picture of the past than 
is furnished by the works of the most consummate 
genius of political and episodical historiography. 
Owing to the broader scope proposed it may be ex- 
pected that the synthetic history of the future will 
be of the co-operative type. 

The newer synthetic history has enlarged the scope 
of historical narrative in three distinct ways. It has 
expanded it with respect to the variety of human in- 
terests and activities which are recounted. It has 
pushed back the period in which our knowledge of 
the career of man begins, and it has expanded the 
scope of history in space by showing that more and 
more modern history is becoming world history. 

In regard to the extension of the range of interests 
which are deemed worthy of narrating, the newer 
history refuses to look upon any phase of human 
conduct as unworthy of consideration, but it seeks 
to put due emphasis upon those classes of activities 
and interests which the slightest reflection upon hu- 
man life must demonstrate always to have been the 
myst vital and influential in human existence and de- 

*Probably the most signally successful attempt at this 
type of historical writing is to be found in James Harvey 
Robinson’s recent articles on “Mind in the Making” in 
Harper's Magazine, 1920; and F, S. Marvin's books, The 
Living Past and The Century of Hope. See also Professor 


Robinson’s Syllabus of the History of the Western Euro- 
pean Mind, 
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velopment, namely, economic activities, social rela- 
tions, technology and natural science, and political, 
legal and religious. institutions. 

The chief novel element in this phase of the newer 
historiography is the greater emphasis which is put 
upon economic, social and scientific factors in human 
development. Without for a moment committing it- 
self to the Feurbach-Marxian determinism, the newer 
synthetic history recognizes that civilization has a 
fundamental economic basis, that the state of scien- 
tific knowledge at any period determines the manner 
in which the economic struggle will be carried on, 
and that the nature of the economic process will to a 
very large extent decide the nature of the prevailing 
social relations and institutions. 

The newer history desires to emphasize and clarify 
those forces which have made us great as a nation and 
to decry the previous tendency of history to be ex- 
clusively concerned with those military and political 
episodes in our history which give rise to a narrow 
chauvinism or a complete ignorance of the vital phases 
of our national development. It attempts to make it 
plain that a people can be loyal and patriotic without 
being more warlike and bigoted than the dangers and 
necessities of the times compel them to be. It seeks 
to make clear the fact that in our national develop- 
ment the great scientists and inventors, such as Frank- 
lin, Whitney, Fulton, McCormick, Morse, Field, Edi- 
son and Gibbs have been more important than our 
leading generals and politicians. It insists that it 
is nobler to have developed a great industrial democ- 
racy than to have perfected a despotic military ma- 
chine, even though democracy may be compelled tem- 
porarily to take on a militaristic tone to make its 
future more sure against the onslaughts of despotism. 

Of course, this tendency to emphasize non-political 
factors in the treatment of history is not new. It is 
as old as Herodotus, and, in its modern phase, it 
dates from Vico, Voltaire and Heeren. It already 
has been represented by some of the most eminent 
of historians from all nations. England can boast of 
the names of Hallam, Flint, Symonds, Lecky, Green, 
Maitland, Slater, Pollard, Dill, Morley, and Ashley, 
Cunningham, Rogers and the less-noted economic his- 
torians; France has been represented by DeTocque- 
ville, Guizot, Fustelde, Coulanges, Luchaire, Ram- 
baud, Tannery, Faguet, Reinach, Jaurés, Levasseur 
and the other economic historians; in Germany the 
most conspicuous names are those of Heeren, Riehl, 
Freytag, Burckhardt, Erman, Harnak, Breyssig, Lam- 
precht, and Schmoller, Biicher and the lesser eco- 
nomic historians; Russia has contributed two noted 
members in Vinogradoff and Kovalevsky; finally, one 
finds in the United States such writers as Lea, Tyler, 
McMaster, Turner, Sumner, Jastrow, Breasted, Chey- 
ney, Shepherd, Abbott, Burr, Bacher, Taylor, Robin- 
son, Shotwell, Beard, and the economic historians, 
such as Tetlen, Coman, Bogart, Bolles, Gay, Com- 
mons, Wright, Day, Callender, Clark and Meyer. 

Its attainment to an organized movement of such 
proportions that it seems destined to dominate his- 
torical writing and teaching in the not very distant 
future is what distinguishes the recent phase from the 


earlier sporadic and isolated examples of this ten- 
dency. 

The newer history and its allies, archeology and 
anthropology, have greatly extended the range of our 
knowledge with respect to the period of man’s exist- 
ence and the stages of advance through which he has 
reached his present development. 

The ancient history textbooks which were common 
a decade ago, and which are still in use, were invari- 
ably prefaced with the legend of the dispersal of 
the sons of Noah from the plateau of Iran something 
less than 4000 B. C. Today, Eduard Meyer intro- 
duces the greatest of all histories of antiquity by a 
whole volume on anthropology. The word ‘‘prehis- 
toric’”’ has been abandoned in accurate historical ter- 
minology for the phrase “pre-literary history.” We 
have the most indisputable evidence that man, in alk 
anatomical respects entirely modern, lived in Europe 
at least 50,000 years ago. We are equally certain 
that definitely human precursors of this type of man 
lived there not less than 250,000 years ago.’ 

Owing to the partially fortunate fact that primi- 
tive man left no decipherable writings, the students 
of this period of human development have been com- 
pelled to concentrate upon examining the actual con- 
ditions of primitive life as revealed by archeological 
remains and not upon domestic scandals, romantic 
episodes, or military and political affairs. As a con- 
sequence, any intelligent student who has taken a 
course in prehistoric archeology in our larger uni- 
versities knows more about the life of the inhabitants 
of Europe in the period between 50,000 and 5,000 
years ago than he could discover regarding the life 
of the European peoples since 3000 B. C. from all 
the standard courses in European history in the aver- 
age university or from the standard classroom manuals 
on European history. To make a convenient example, 
Boyd Dawkins, in his Early Man in Britain, tells his 
readers more about the life of prehistoric man in 
England than one could glean from the standard 
manual on English history by Gardiner regarding the 
life of the inhabitants of England during the historic 
period. A student of European history in our uni- 
versities might be excused for believing that Charle- 
magne used a “Pierce Arrow” touring car in his 
travels over his empire and that he supplied his Missi 
with “Fords,” but no intelligent student of prehistoric 
archeology would err to such an extent regarding the 
life of prehistoric man. 

These newer ideas must of necessity bring with 
them a revolution in our historical chronology and 
our periodizing of history. Oriental history can no 
longer be regarded as “ancient.” Ancient history 
really begins with the lower Paleolithic age, around 
two hundred thousand years ago, and ends with the 
beginning of the Neolithic, about fifteen thousand 
years ago. Modern history might be said to extend 
from the Neolithic to the dawn of written history. 
The period from 3500 B. C. might well be regarded 
as contemporary history. The major part of the so- 
called “historic period” from 3500 B. C. to 1750 


*See H. F. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age; H. F. 
Elliott, Prehistoric Man and His Story. 
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A. D. has in reality been the least important era in 
the development of mankind. The really significant 
achievements in advance were made before 3500 B. C. 
or after 1750 A. D.° 

It is highly obvious that this conception of the 
nature and course of human development over a 
period of time which is almost incomprehensible from 
our conventional chronological concepts and our mod- 
ern standards of measurement, and from a condition 
_ not vitally different from that of the higher animals 
gives an entirely new interpretation to the probable 
future development and the real goal of the human 
race. Man is no longer to be thought of as striv- 
ing “his lost estate to gain.” Indeed, his “lost estate” 
is the one thing which the informed historical student 
of the present would least desire to recover, as the 
difference between that and our present condition is 
what really constitutes progress and civilization. The 
old retrospective theological interpretation of human 
development, or, better, of human retrogression, has 
thus been entirely relegated to the sphere of the worn- 
out mythologies and superstitions which have all too 
long prevented an intelligent grasp of the nature and 
significance of human progress. According to the 
generally accepted position of the most enlightened 
modern students, man must be regarded as having at- 
tained at the present moment the supreme height of 
eivilization which has as yet been reached, and as 
having before him a future of progress and improve- 
ment such as we of the present can have but the 
slightest comprehension. 

Such a grasp of the true nature of social evolution 
gives a dynamic and optimistic attitude towards real- 
ity that is as far removed from the old theological 
conceptions as the real buoyancy and optimism of 
youth is from the vain attempt of the man of three- 
score and ten to renew the sensations and ambitions 
of his boyhood. When one is able to grasp this dy- 
namic forward-looking tendency produced by the mod- 
ern view of human development and progress, the 
retrospective and obstructive cosmology and psy- 
chology which have prevailed since the time of Hesiod 
and earlier can no longer have any basis for exist- 
ence.° 

In addition to the pushing back of the supposed 
period of human origins, lost civilizations have been 
recovered which existed within what is conventionally 
known as historic times. 

We may pass over, as already too well known to 
require special emphasis, the constant extension of 
our knowledge regarding the great civilizations of 
Oriental antiquity, and the rediscovery of the pre- 
classical civilization of the Aegean and the eastern 
littoral of the Mediterranean through the labors of 
such men as Schliemann, Evans and Dorpfield. 

Another early civilization, the existence of which 


*A brilliant reconstruction of the origins of Oriental 
society, as well as one of the most perfect examples of the 
synthetic history of the future, is to be found in Professor 
Breasted’s articles on “The Origins of Civilization” in the 
Scientific Monthly, 1919-20. 


*See J. B. Bury, History of the Freedom of Thought; and 
The Idea of Progress, 


was never quite lost sight of, but the historical sig- 
nificance of which has only recently been discovered 
and emphasized, is the Celtic civilization of Gaul. 
The researches of Joseph Déchelette, Fustel de Cou- 
langes, Camille Jullian and T. Rice Holmes have re- 
vealed a Celtic North European civilization, coeval 
with the classical period, which was almost as highly 
developed in many ways as the classical civilization 
and nearly as important in the later development of 
European institutions. 

In spite of the corrective influence of historians 
like Jean Dubos, as early as the first half of the 
Eighteenth Century, the preoccupation of classical 
historians with Greece and Rome, and of the Eng- 
lish, American and German historians with the Ger- 
manic peoples, obscured the knowledge of the exist- 
ence and importance of this North European civiliza- 
tion until it was largely rediscovered in an institu- 
tional sense by Fustel de Coulanges and Camille Jul- 
lian and archeologically by Mortillet and Déchelette, 
who demonstrated the surprisingly small importance 
of Germanic racial traits and institutions in the his- 
torical development of Western Europe, thus destroy- 
ing the myth which had extended from the days of 
Tacitus to the time of Droysen, Sybel and Treitschke 
in Germany and Freeman, Kemble and Green in Eng- 
land to the effect that all the important political, 
social and cultural institutions of medieval and mod- 
ern Europe were of Germanic derivation. In spite 
of the fact that European history can no more be 
understood without a study of this Celtic civilization 
than calculus can be comprehended without a knowl- 
edge of algebra, the current manuals of European 
history begin the survey with the socalled “‘ barbarian 
invasions of the Germanic people.” *° 

Space forbids more than a casual reference to the 
surveys of comparative legal, political, social and 
religious institutions which have been carried on by 
such writers as Lippert, Ihering, Tylor, Frazer, Mor- 
gan, Westermarck, Hobhouse, Durkheim, Sumner, 
Lowie, Wissler, Rivers and others, and which have 
recovered for us a knowledge of both primitive and 
historic civilizations. Nothing could be more destruc- 
tive of chauvinism or more important for acquiring 
a proper perspective for the interpretation of his- 
torical development, but there seem few historians 
who are even aware of the existence of these works. 

No phase of progress in historical writing or in- 
terpretation has been more significant than the ad- 
vances which have been made in the demonstration 
of the importance of extra-European influences on the 
history of western civilization. Particularly signifi- 
cant has been the investigation of thése factors in 
their relation to the origins of modern times. It was 
long the fashion to trace modern times to the Turkish 
occupation of the trade routes and the capture of 
Constantinople, to the Italian revival of letters and 
development of art, or to the Lutherian revolt against 
the Medieval Church. Professor Lybyer has proved 
beyond possibility of contradiction that the Turkish 

” The most convenient source for this neglected subject 


is the introductory chapter and the supplementary notes 
in T. Rice Holmes’ Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul. 
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occupation of the trade routes had no influence on the 
development of overseas explorations and the develop- 
ment of modern colonial enterprise in America and 
the Far East, and, along with Professors Shepherd 
and Abbott, has demonstrated that the great cause for 
overseas expansion around 1500 was the scientific 
curiosity of the West and the jealousy of the western 
states concerning the Italian monopoly of the eastern 
trade with the Levant districts. Further, these writ- 
ers have shown that the characteristic events and 
developments of early modern times, colonization, the 
downfall of feudalism and the rise of the national 
state, the beginnings of representative government 
through the rise of the middle class, the awakening 
of modern science, and the development of modern 
commercial and economic life, are primarily the prod- 
uct of the reaction upon Europe of the expansion of 
European civilization overseas. Even the Protestant 
Reformation would not have succeeded but for the 
rise of the middle class and the awakening of those 
nationalistic aspirations which the expansion did so 
much to produce. Compared with the overseas ex- 
pansion and the Commercial Revolution, the Renais- 
sance and Reformation appear backward-looking 
movements, 

Again, though the Industrial Revolution must be 
looked upon as the most appalling transformation in 
the history of humanity, it could scarcely have ap- 
peared without the preceding Commercial Revolution 
which prepared the way for its development directly 
or indirectly in the realms of navigation, capital, com- 
mercial practices and institutions, raw materials, mar- 
kets, legal development and even the mobility of labor. 

Finally, the Industrial Revolution and its direct 
resultant, modern national imperialism, have promoted 
the final stage of expansion overseas since 1870. This 
has led to the exploration and commercial exploitation 
of all remaining habitable portions of the earth's 
surface and has bound the whole world together as 
organic economic and cultural unit, however power- 
ful the centrifugal forces may at times become. As 
Viscount Bryce has well insisted in his judicious 
Raleigh Lecture on World History, we can now for 
the first time witness a real concrete unity of history 
rather than postulating a metaphysical or potential 
unity as was the case from the Greek Stoics and Au- 
gustine down to our day. Despite anything that Sen- 
ators Borah or Johnson may do or say we have now 
become inextricable units in a world organism, and 
any attempt to study, write or teach national history 
without considering external influences must be 
regarded as a hopeless anachronism." 


"For a further discussion of this point of view in the 
rewriting and reinterpretation of history, see W. R. Shep- 
herd, “The Expansion of Europe” in The Political Science 
Quarterly, 1919; W. C. Abbott, The Expansion of Europe; 
W. Cunningham, Western Civilization in Its Economic As- 
pects, Vol. II, Book V; articles “Nationalism,” “Democ- 
pon and “World Politics” in the new edition of the En- 
eyclopedia Americana, and Viscount Bryce’s lecture 
referred to above. The best guide is P. T. Moon’s Syllabus 
of World Politics. Practical results of an acceptance of 
_ this viewpoint are evident in the Clark University Con- 
ferences on International Relations organized by Professor 
George H. Blakeslee, 


c. The Interpretation of History. 

From this scanty survey of the contribution of the 
newer trends in historical study to the answer of the 
question as to what man has done, we may turn to 
an equally hasty review of their contribution to an- 
swering the question of why the historical develop- 
ment of mankind has taken the particular course that 
records demonstrate that it has followed, in other 
words, the contribution to the field of the interpreta- 
tion of history, 

In a notable article on that subject in the American 
Historical Review of July, 1913, Prof. J. T. Shotwell, 
of Columbia University, has demonstrated that the 
views regarding the interpretation of history have 
changed in a manner strikingly similar to the 
variations in opinion during the centuries in regard 
to the proper scope of history.'* 

He traces the different stages in the development 
of historical interpretation showing how, following the 
divine epics of Oriental antiquity, the mythological 
and philosophical interpretation of classical times 
was transformed into the eschatology which dominated 
historical interpretation from Augustine to Bossuet; 
pointing out how this was succeeded by the revival 
of critical philosophy with Voltaire, Hume and Kant 
and shifted into an idealistic interpretation of history 
in the romanticism of Fichte, Burke, Bonald, De 
Maistre and Hegel; making clear the relation between 
this phase and the political interpretation of most of 
the Nineteenth Century historians; and concluding by 
explaining how historical interpretation, like histori- 
cal narrative and description, was placed on a 
sounder and broader foundation through the mate- 
rialistic doctrines of Feurbach, Marx and their dis- 
ciples, the interpretation of history in terms of the 
advances in natural science by Condorcet, Comte and 
Buckle, and the logical culmination of the broadening 
process in the synthetic movement represented by 
the leaders of the newer historiography. 

There are at present some seven definite schools of 
historical interpretation among the representatives of 
the modernized students of historical phenomena, each 
of which has made an important contribution to our 
knowledge of historical development. They may be 
designated as the personal or “great man’’ theory, 
the economic or materialistic, the allied geographical 
or environmental, the spiritual gr idealistic, the sci- 
entific and the sociological. It might be pointed out 
in passing that the conventional type of historians 
either cling to the outworn theory of political causa- 
tion, or, like Professor Emerton, hold that historical 
development is entirely arbitrary, obeys no ascertain- 
able laws and exhibits no definite tendencies. 

The best known of these schools of historical inter- 
pretation, and the only one that the current political 
historians accord any consideration, is that which 
found its most noted representative in Carlyle, who 
claimed that the great personalities of history were 
the main causative factors in history.'* 


* See also his article on “History” in the eleventh edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

"See Carlyle, Heroes and Hero-Worship; W. R. Thayer, 
The Art of Biography. 
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The contributions of the economic school of histori- 
cal interpretation which was founded by Feurbach 
and Marx and has been carried on by a host of later 
and less dogmatic writers, the most notable of whom 
are W. Lombart and Thornstein Vebleu, are too fa- 
miliar to call for any additional emphasis. In spite 
of obvious exaggerations, no phase of historical inter- 
pretation has been more fruitful or epoch-making."* 

The geographical interpretation of history, which 
begun with Hippocrates and continued through Vege- 
tius, Bodin, Montesquieu and Buckle, has been re- 
vived and given a more scientific interpretation in the 
hands of writers like Karl Ritter, Ratzel, Reclus, 
Semple, Metchnikoff, Demolins and Huntington. 
Since the days of Ritter no respectable historian has 
dared to chronicle the history of a nation without first 
having acquired a knowledge of its geography. The 
historical work of Curtius, Riehl, Freeman, Bryce, 
Myres, Shaler, Semple and Payne are a few con- 
spicuous illustrations of the influence which geogra- 
phy has had upon historiography. But even more 
important has been the work of those students of 
geography, such as Ratzel, Demolins, Metchnikoff 
and Huntington, who have shown in great detail the 
importance of the natural features of the earth’s sur- 
face and climatic conditions in determining the regions 
in which the historical civilizations originated, de- 
veloped and expanded. Especially noteworthy has 
been the suggestive, if not entirely convincing, work 
of Prof. Ellsworth Huntington, of Yale, whose re- 
searches in Asia Minor enabled him to ascertain the 
existence of important climatic changes in the past 
which throw a new light upon the hitherto unexplained 
problems of the shifting of the center of civilization 
from Egypt to Northwestern Europe and the inva- 
sions of Europe by Asiatic peoples."® 

A somewhat belated offshoot of the Hegelian ideal- 
ism is to be found in the so-called spiritual interpreta- 
tion of history which finds its most ardent advocates 
in Professor Eucken of Germany, Professor E. D. 
Adams of Leland Stanford and Professor Shailor 
Matthews of Chicago."® 

The attempt to view human progress as directly 
correlated with the advances in natural science re- 
ceived its first great exposition in the writings of Con- 
dorcet, and was revived by Comte and Buckle. This 
phase of historical interpretation has been sadly ne- 
glected by recent historians. It has been emphasized 
incidentally by Professors Breasted, Marvin, Shep- 
herd, Shotwell and Robinson in their synthetic inter- 
pretation of history, but it remains the least exploited, 
and yet the most promising of all the special phases 
of historical interpretation."* 

The sociological interpretation of history goes back 
as far as the Arab Ibn Khaldun; was developed by 
Vico, Turgot, Condorcet, Comte and Spencer; and 
has its ablest modern historical representatives in 

“See FE. R. A. Seligman, The Economic Interpretation of 
History. 

*® See A. H. Koller, The Theory of Environment. 


"See Shailer Matthews, The Spiritual Interpretation of 
History. 


"See the article “The Historian and the History of Sci- 
ence” in The Scientific Monthly, August, 1920. 


Professors Giddings of Columbia, Thomas of Chi- 
cago, Wobhouse of London and Durhheim of Paris. 
Giddings describes it as “an attempt to account for 
the origin, growth, structure and activities of society 
by the operation of physical, vital and psychical 
causes, working together in a process of evolution.” 
One of its chief concerns is to account for repetitions 
and uniformities in historical development and to 
formulate the laws of historical causation.** 


But the latest and mort important of all types of 
historical interpretation, and the one which most per- 
fectly represents the newer history, is the synthetic 
or “collective psychological.” According to the view 
of the adherents of this type of historical interpreta- 
tion no single type of “causes” is sufficient to explain 
all phases and periods of historical development. 
Nothing less than the collective psychology of any 
period can be deemed sufficient to determine the his- 
torical development of that age, and it is the task of 
the historian to discover, evaluate and set forth the 
chief factors which create and shape the collective 
view of life and determine the nature of the group 
struggle for existence and improvement. The most 
eminent leaders of this school of historical interpreta- 
tion have been Professor Lamprecht of Leipzig, Pro- 
fessor Marvin in England, Professor Breasted of Chi- 
cago, Professor Turner of Harvard, and Professors 
Robinson and Shotwell of Columbia University.’® 

4. The Future of History. 


Even this scanty sketch will reveal to the most 
casual reader the fact that the “New History” is not 
a dream of the future, but a present and powerful 
reality. The most impregnable position of the older 
political and episodical history has been our univer- 
sities, which have been mainly dominated by profes- 
sors trained in Germany, and, as a consequence, thor- 
oughly enamoured of the typical German historiog- 
raphy of the Nineteenth Century with its adulation 
of the state. 


The fact that the university is the chief source of 
historical training and inspiration has served to per- 
petuate this older variety of history until it has be- 
come so anachronistic as to threaten the very existence 
of history itself. The vital question is as to whether 
the academic historians will awaken to the fact that 
the majority of them have dropped behind the proces- 
sion and will readjust their vision of history so as 
to absorb these new developments, or whether they 
will allow them to be absorbed by psychology, eco- 
nomics, sociology, geography, jurisprudence and natu- 
ral science until history becomes like a recluse shut 
off from the world of real life and vital activities and 
perishes from atrophy. 

The inflexible and archaic attitude of the current 
historiography lost for history the department of 
economic history, in which the most important his- 
torical results of the last quarter of a century have 
been accomplished. For instance, with such noble 
subjects for its attention as the toilet of Louis XIV, 


“See L. M. Bristol, Social Adaptation, 
the article on and History” in the 
American Journal of Psychology, October, 1919. 
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the immorality of Louis XV, the Reign of Terror, or 
the Battle of Austerlitz, the current type of history 
could not stoop to examine such problems as the eco- 
nomic policy of Colbert, the financial reforms of Tur- 
got or the economic aspects of the Continental Sys- 
tem, and, as a result, the departments of economics 
in our universities had to receive this outcast but 
most important phase of history, 

It remains to be seen whether history will permit 
this process to go on until all the fruitful phases of 
historical investigation have been absorbed by other 
more alert departments of study. Classical studies 
were saved from their threatened demise by a shifting 
of emphasis from syntax to civilization. We have 
yet to discover whether history will exhibit a similar 
sagacity by shifting the emphasis from episodes, poli- 
tics, battles and scandals to a study of the vital proc- 
esses of social development. 

While there is an ever-increasing volume of works 
which embody the viewpoint of the newer history, 
there is no decided general movement on the part of 
American universities to modernize the historical cur- 
riculum, Columbia has been the leader in this move- 
ment, and there the classes of Professors Shepherd, 
Robinson and Shotwell in the “New History” have 
had a heavier registration than the total enrollment 
of the historical department in all other courses com- 
bined. Professor Beard has thrown new light on 
our early national history, and the monographic 
studies on the Civil War and Reconstruction directed 
or executed by Professor Dunning have first made 
possible a synthetic view of that vital period. Chi- 
cago, Pennsylvania, Cornell and Wisconsin have 
shown some tendency to follow Columbia's lead in 
this respect, The work of Professors Farraud and 
Abbott in Yale and of Professors Pound, Turner and 
Gay in Harvard is conspicuous for its modernity and 
breadth of view. In the normal schools and second- 
ary schools the older approach to history is even less 
disturbed in its complacent slumbers. 

If the “New History” prevails in the contest which 
is now going on, one may be assured that the ultimate 
result will be to revolutionize completely our present 
view of the subject-matter of history until it will 
seem as absurd, for example, to study English his- 
tory exclusively in Gardiner, Seeley or Freeman as 
it would appear to the historian of the old type to 
conduct a class in English history on the basis of 
Prothero’s English Farming, Past and Present, or to 
organize European history about Garrison's [History 
of Medicine.”” 

No better conclusion could be found for this article 
than the words of Professor Robinson: ‘The ‘New 
History’ is escaping from the limitations formerly 
imposed upon a study of the past. It will come in 
time consciously to meet our daily needs; it will avail 
itself of all those discoveries that are being made 
about mankind by anthropologists and sociologists 
discoveries which during the last fifty years have 


” The most suggestive work along this line is J, H. Robin- 
son's The New Histo . A remarkable achievement in pro- 
ducing « sample of the “new history” is J. H. Breasted’s 
Ancient Times, 


served to revolutionize our ideas of the origin, prog: 
ress and prospects of our race. . . . History must 
not be regarded as a stationary subject which can 
only progress by refining its methods and accumulat- 
ing, criticizing and assimilating new material, but it 
is bound to alter its ideals and aims with the general 
progress of society and the social sciences, and it will 
ultimately play an infinitely more important réle in 
our intellectual life than it has hitherto done.” 


Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, Pu.D. 


In La Revue de Paris for November, 1920, is found an 
interesting article by Fr. Lefebure de Béhaine on “The 
Count of Artois at Nancy, 1814.” The author attempts to 
show how the events at Nancy brought about the decisive 
conflict which ended the war between France and England. 
Whether he proves his point or not, the article is decidedly 
worth reading. 

The Catholic World for December, 1920, publishes several 
articles of interest to historians. Among the most import- 
ant of these are Herbert Lucas’s “The Life’s Work of 
J. H,. Newman,” in which the great churchman’s submis- 
sion to Rome is analyzed from the point of view of his 
motives. Another is the excellent study by Dr. Herbert S. 
Wright of “The Czecho-Slovak Republic and Religion,” in 
which he calls the Czecho-Slovak Republic “the natural 
center of Europe not only from the point of view of trans- 
ports by railroads and waterways, but also by reason of 
its political and economic importance” and tries to define 
the position of the Catholics in this new state. Interesting 
to students of modern Italy is Dr. Palmieri’s “Catholic 
Women in Italy,” in which he says: “The best results have 
been obtained in the organization of Catholic women. 
Women in Italy are the strongest support of the moral 
foundations of society.” In his article he traces the results 
of the various organizations of church women from 1908 
to the present time. 

In his article on “Italy and the Near East” (American 


. Review of Reviews for December), Mr. Frank H. Simonds 


analyzes the foreign relations of the states of Southern 
Europe, and especially of Italy, whom he considers to be 
in a way the arbiter of the destinies of the lesser states, 
Says he: “We have seen, then, in recent months the slow 
but sure division of Western Asia between European powers 
exactly as Africa was divided a generation ago. Only in 
the case of the Greeks has the right of self-determination 
been regarded, and only here because it served the interests 
of the dominant sea power. As to Constantinople, it re- 
mains nominally in the possession of all the Allies, but 
actually the British rule there and will be able to determine 
its destiny.” 

“The Foreign Policy of France,” by M, André Tardieu in 
the World's Work for January, furnishes food for thought 
along many lines. France is to be the leading pacifist na- 
tion, the protector of all with whom she has any relations, 
however slight. On the whole, M. Tardieu quite disregards 


the fact that there is, or is likely to be, any strained rela- 
tions between France and any of those nations who have 
been her “brothers-in-arms,” 
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The Social Sciences in Secondary Schools 


BY ANNA STEWART 
Los Angeles High School 


I, Comment Upon No, 28, 1916, Bureau 
or E.pucation 

I am in full accord with the idea of making the 
Social Sciences function socially. I regard Bulletin 
No, 28 as an interesting contribution to social science 
discussion. But I am going to object to many of its 
recommendations and disagree with much of its argu- 
mentation. ‘The writers of the Bulletin have fallen 
into many inconsistences, because, instead of one case 
and one set of circumstances, they have had many to 
consider. 

Let us notice a few of these inconsistencies. On 
page 32, advocating 9th Year Community Civies, the 
Bulletin says: “History—as it is usually taught—is 
not adapted to the educational requirements of that 
age.” ‘The obvious recommendation would seem to 
be “Change the presentation of history’’ instead of 
“Supersede history by civies.”’ 

On page 82, we are told that “Children live in the 
present and not in the past. The past becomes edu- 
cational to them only as it is related to the present.” 
Hence it is urged that history be set aside or used 
only incidentally. As adults live in the present as 
well as children, does not this prove too much and 
bow history out of the door for all of us? Or does 
it merely suggest a different handling of history and 
not a reversion to civies? Within the same para- 
graph, we have a statement which controverts the 
preceding statement about children, It says: “In 
the early grades, children react naturally to hero and 
pioneer stories."" And so, indeed, do all of us—-9th, 
10th, Lith, 12th and graduates. We love the strange 
and dramatic, the remote and remarkable, 

We feel also the appeal of History based on fun- 
damental and eternal instincts and interests the herd 
instinct and curiosity—economic, esthetic and social 
interests. Indeed, on page 89, it is suggested that 
we make use of these instincts and interests. ‘The 
Committee merely raises the question as a basis for 
discussion and experiment — whether the principle of 
organization here suggested may not do as much to 
vitalize instruction in History as it has already done 
to vitalize instruction in Government under the name 
of Community Civies.”” But why raise the question? 
Why not make the application and in the shortest 
time possible, namely, open the textbook and base 
tomorrow's lesson on the topic or the problem, ‘The 
strange way in which the Egyptians raised their food 
supply,” or “The fighting instinct of the Assyrians 
and how it worked out in all aspects of their life.” 
But, no; this is too simple for the reformer——we must 
rip up the course of study and substitute new courses 
as: “History of Food’ Raising,” or “The Folly of 
Fighting.” Why not let history stand as “History” 
and leave it to the teacher, in the light of present 
needs, to pick and choose the particular phase or 
aspect to be emphasized and the interpretation to be 


applied? The teacher who cannot do this will do 
just as poorly with sections of history predigested 
for her. And who can tell ahead of time what phases 
or interpretations will prove most desirable? 

It seems to me a most unsocial procedure for social 
science leaders to damn history in order to boost 
civics. I am not disposed to reverse the error and 
damn civics for history. I believe heartily in both, 
and regret being placed in an apologetic attitude in 
the case of either one. 

It seems to be a favorite social science pastime to 
knock chronology, because, forsooth, it has been used 
mechanically in the past. But why tilt against wind- 
mills? Have we any teachers or textbooks in the 
high school today of the “What-comes-next” type? 
Or, why not redeem chronology—if it needs redemp- 
tion? 

On page 42 of the Bulletin we are told “Crusades 
may be taught chronologically, but institutions—as 
the Church—must be described as types, lasting many 
centuries.” True, but not the whole truth. Why 
are we interested in the church as an institution? 
Only because it played a prominent part in a great 
historical drama, Our real interest is in the rise of 
papacy and church to power, its supremacy, and its 
decline. Our problem is not the church as a static, 
religious organization, but rather the relations of the 
church to other social institutions and to the life of 
the people, as these relations varied from time to 
time. 

The Bulletin on page 48 condemns as antiquated 
that principle of organization which results in Ist 
year, Ancient History; 2d year, Modern History, 
ete., as being based on the “What-comes-next” order, 
particularly as many pupils fail to take both of these 
fields and in the order suggested. ‘There are two 
false implications in the above criticism, First, as 
to pupils who fail to take both history courses and in 
time order. It is, indeed, to be regretted that pupils 
take one history without the other. But this difficulty 
is not peculiar to the chronological plan, It applies 
just as much to any other order, unless the whole 
cycle is made compulsory. Until European history 
is made compulsory, we shall all of us console our- 
selves with the principle stated on page 44: “Selee- 
tion of a topic and the amount of attention given to 
it should depend not merely on its relative proximity 
in time, nor yet on its relative importance from the 
adult or sociological point of view, but chiefly on the 
degree to which sach topic can be related to the 
present interests of the pupil or can be used by him 
in his present processes of growth.” In other words, 


don’t worry overmuch if the pupil takes Ancient 
History without Modern, or Modern without Ancient, 
if, indeed, he gets out of the history he takes all the 
socializing value he is capable of absorbing at that 
age. At least, in the chronological plan, he gets his- 
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tory in its entirety—political, economic, social, psy- 
chological or esthetic, ethical, and teleological—in 
place of a shredded section based upon a single view- 
point. 

‘Another false implication is this: that those who 
favor the chronological plan are influenced by the 
“What-comes-next” principle. A course of study is 
to be praised or condemned, not as to whether it fol- 
lows chronology or not, but according to the socializ- 
ing value gotten out of it. And if, perchance, the 
chronological order lends itself to just as socializing 
use of material as any other plan and, in addition, 
offers something more, the scales may be considered 
as turned in favor of the chronological plan. I 
wonder if the critic sees nothing in chronology but 
“What-comes-next” ? 

Chronology, it seems to me, functions in a very vital 
way—both horizontally and vertically. Horizontally 
when we associate as contemporary, parallel closely 
interwoven movements. Slavery in United States 
history has these contemporary aspects: Slavery and 
the need for a supply of labor; slavery and Southern 
control of politics; slavery and the Westward move- 
ment; slavery and the rise of the humanitarian spirit. 
Chronology functions vertically when we put cause 
and effect in proper sequence or prepare the way for 
understanding a new era by a careful study of the 
preceding era out of which this new era grew or away 
from which this new era is to change its course. Gama- 
liel Bradford quotes Grover Cleveland as saying: “I 
do not understand any problem until I know how it 
came to be.” And the Bulletin itself says, page 48: 
“The gradual and orderly evolution, step by step, of 
institutions and conditions is of the very essence of 
history.” And may I add: As every institution and 
condition is intimately interwoven with other con- 
temporary institutions, chronology must function at 
once both vertically and horizontally, if we are to 
give the student the totality of historical problems. 

Chronological sequence should not be put in oppo- 
sition to the problem method of teaching as on page 
87. They are not antonyms or alternatives, but parts 
of a complete whole. The object of sequence is to 
enable one to understand the problem. Nor can the 
sociological view of history be contrasted with that 
of the mere annalist without danger of confusion in 
thought. The annalist has been superseded, not be- 
cause he told events in order of time, but because his 
selection of material was not vital and he failed to 
perceive relationships, contemporary and successive. 

The chronological order, again, is an important 
factor in developing the spirit of toleration. Says 
President Hadley in his “Standards of Public Moral- 
ity”: “If we start from the distant past and study 
the development of the various rights and usages, we 
shall have a good chance of arriving at a common 
understanding. People are more ready to accept a 
legal or moral principle which bears a little hard on 
their own interests if they see that it resulted from 
public necessities in the past than if they think it was 
specially trumped up for the occasion by some enemy 
of theirs.” 

Further, beginning with Ancient History as in the 


chronological plan, we find our task easier pedagogi- 
cally. Moving slowly, the youthful student is able 
to grasp fundamental factors and viewpoints, with- 
out being confused by details. And it is factors and 
viewpoints that work for the socialization of the 
pupil. “Remoteness in time is immaterial.’’ We have 
a direct spiritual kinship with ancient Judea, Greece 
and Rome. I am inclined to question the opinion on 
page 47 that “the period since the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury is richer in suitable materials for secondary 
schools and is worthy of more intensive study,” if 
applied to pupils of the age of fourteen and fifteen 
years. Is not this opinion a case of falling into the 
error condemned on page 11 of “judging youth by 
adult attitude and forgetting the fundamental prin- 
ciple of youth’s needs and digestive capacity”? Facts 
are soon forgotten—ancient or modern. It is view- 
points that we apply at once and in later life. 


Il. A Constructive 


California schools offer a continuous, compulsory 
course of education from six years of age to eighteen; 
regular day school for all to sixteen; continuation 
work from sixteen to eighteen for those who drop out 
of regular school at sixteen. We are not obliged 
then in our intermediate schools to base the course of 
study (as in the Bulletin, page 12) “chiefly” on the 
consideration that pupils will leave schoo} all along 
the way from the sixth year to the ninth, Continua- 
tion work for those who drop out at sixteen is based 
on the immediate needs of these pupils, both voca- 
tional and civic, and in the most direct and concrete 
way. 

For the regular pupil who will remain with us from 
six to eighteen, we are free to be guided wholly by 
the principle laid down on page 12: “Adaptation of 
the subject matter and method to his immediate need 
of social growth.” We may plan to cover the social 
science round, once and then again, in any way we 
see fit. Our wanderings in time and space will en- 
able us to give varicty, color and freshness to the 
presentation of social relationships and to pass on 
to the child his full historical inheritance. 

If we arrange our world circuit in any particular 
order, it will not be because that order is absolutely 
necessary to “meet immediate needs.” Any order of 
subjects can be made to serve that purpose by select- 
ing out of the subject assigned topics or problems 
adapted to the needs of the students under considera- 
tion. ‘To quote the Bulletin, page 36: “Every single 
course in history may be so organized that the pupil 
will inevitably acquire some familiarity with eco- 
nomic, social and civic factors in community life, just 
as in civics and problems, he will inevitably learn 
much history.” 

Although no one order of subjects is imperative, 
still I believe in the high school period we can utilize 
to the greatest advantage a full four years social 
science round. We have—in the Los Angeles High 


School—1Ist Year: Ancient History; 2d Year: Medie- 
val and Modern History; 8d Year: American History 
and National Problems; 4th Year: Civics one term 
Out of a pos- 


and Social Problems the other term. 
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sible eight terms, three only are compulsory, yet we 
have 60 per cent, of the pupils enrolled in social sci- 
ence courses. The citizenship work of the Social 
Science Department is largely supplemented by 
courses offered by the English Department, three 
terms out of their compulsory six being devoted to 
patriotic and civic literature and discussion. I 
should be glad to share citizenship responsibility with 
the English Department in a way which would secure 
one subject of the socializing type on every pupil's 
program each term, giving the English Department 
the first two years (usually compulsory) and making 
the last two years compulsory in the social science 
course, 

Community Civics in the 9th Year does not seem 
to me a wise recommendation for Los Angeles and 
other cities where Community Life is taught through- 
out the Elementary Grades. “Vocations” or “Occu- 
pations” also have a place in the Elementary course, 
making Vocational Civics unnecessary. In the Los 
Angeles High School, in the last ten weeks of the 
A 10 term, as the full-day compulsory period draws 
near to its end, we are giving vocational guidance and 
planning programs to hold the student for the ensu- 
ing two years if possible. 

Ninth Year Civics not only duplicates or repeats 
other contemporary courses, but it also tends to elimi- 
nate 12th Year Civics. Now the subject matter of 
12th Year Civies is adult, yet within the range of 
the student's ability. What he is taught in the 12th 
Year, he may use all the rest of his life in the form 
in which it was taught him. It does more than vaguely 
socialize his attitude. It functions definitely and 
practically (needless to say, I have in mind a term 
of Civics preceded by a year of American History, 
and not that one-year mixed course which has so long 
burdened with an impossible task both teacher and 
student). 

When we begin our second social science round in 
the high school, we shall cover the same broad field 
as in the elementary school, but with some variation 
in aims and methods. Says the Elementary Course 
of Study for Los Angeles City: ‘The aim of social 
science teaching in the grades is to socialize children 
by using their own experiences upon which to build 
ideas of other peoples, even though they are far away 
in time and place.” In the high school I should like 
to change this to read: ‘The aim of History teach- 
ing in the high school is to socialize young people by 
considering the experiences of other peoples and other 
times in order that we may discover the significance 
of our own.” Hence I reverse the elementary order 
and go from past to present. “History studies the 
past,”” says Doctor Moore, “but always for the pur- 
pose of enlightening us concerning the present and 
to make us prepare for the future.” 

In the Senior Year devoted to Problems: Civie and 
Social, I should vary the approach as follows: 

First. Stating the problem. 

Second. Surveying it historically. 

Third. Considering possible solutions. 

In organizing a Course of Study, I have been 
guided by the principle of integration; in the selection 


of material, I am concerned with interpretation of 
human experience; and as to method, I am disposed 
to utilize question, story or drama, topic, or problem 
—as one or another seems best suited to the particular 
material to be presented, 


“Interpretation of History or of human experience 
depends,” says Doctor Moore, “upon one’s philosophy 
of History. The historian of the future will try to 
make us acquainted with the streams of tendency 
which are pouring themselves through the ages in 
the purposive undertakings of the nations. ‘To do 
this, he must start with a philosophy of History and, 
by its aid, must select the facts which are worth 
having.” 

Teggart in his “Prolegomena to History” sees 
utility in history in three possible aspects: ‘“‘Patri- 
otism, ethical conduct and teleological outlook.” In 
Teggart’s “Processes of History,” our attention is 
called to the factors at work in history and the 
resulting possible interpretations. The factors: Geo- 
graphic situation, inherited idea system, and human 
nature; the interpretations: economic, political, psy- 
chological. 


The political interpretation of history, like chronol- 
ogy, has come in for much destructive criticism. It 
is not necessarily associated with kings and battles, 
Zimmern in his “Nationality and Government” re- 
defines “Political.” He asks: “What are the com- 
mon needs and concerns for which institutions have 
been devised? Two stand out above the rest: one, 
economic; the other, political. For his physical ex- 
istence, man needs material goods: food, clothing, 
shelter and domestic comfort. As a spiritual being, 
man needs Justice and Liberty.” Spencer, reviewing 
Fish’s “Development of American Nationality” in the 
American Historical Review, says: ‘‘We welcome the 
deliberate selection of political development as the 
central point of view, on the ground that the Ameri- 
can people have expressed themselves more fully in 
their political life than elsewhere and more so than 
has been the case with other nations’’—the resulting 
problem is to make clear the relation of social and 
economic factors to this central process. 


Perhaps the interpretation of history which has 
been most neglected is the psychological, and yet Ell- 
wood says in his “Introduction to Social Psychology” : 
“Social psychology is important for scientific history, 
if the latter is to attempt any explanation or inter- 
pretation of the connections between the facts or 
events it describes. ‘The modern school of historians, 
in general, have come fully to recognize that history, 
in so far as it is interpretative, is a socio-psychological 
science,” 


We may find an analogy for adopting the psycho- 
logical interpretation of history in the new use to 
which psychology is being put in the industrial world. 
Says Kelly in his “Hiring the Worker’: “Had a 


fraction of the imagination been bestowed on the prob- 
lems of the working force, which has been so sue- 
cessfully applied to materials, methods and machinery, 
we should have been further along in the matter of 
enlightened labor management.” 


Tead, in “Instincts 
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in Industry,” names as the instincts at work affect- 
ing a man’s efficiency as a worker: “Family, work- 
manship, possession, self-assertion, herd, submissive- 
ness, pugnacity, play impulse and curiosity.”’ 

Why limit teachers and pupils by predigested, 
highly problemized sections of history? Furnish them 
rather with the keys to the citadel of history, instincts 
and interests, heredity and environment, human na- 
ture and geography. Give them a philosophy of his- 
tory, esthetic, ethical or teleological. Suggest inter- 
pretation as an “open sesame” to the significance of 
history. 


And, finally, let us keep our social science teach- 
ing on a high plane. We are considering the experi- 
ences of other peoples and other times in order to 
discover the significance of our own. “History,” says 
Stubbs, “holds a place second to none in the roll of 
sciences—whether we look at the dignity of the sub- 
ject matter, or at the nature of the mental exercise 
it requires, or at the inexhaustible field over which 
the pursuit ranges, the knowledge of the adventures, 
the development, the changeful careers, the varied 
growths, the ambitions, aspirations, and, if you like, 
the approximating destinies of mankind.” 


Short Sketch of Party History 


BY O. F. GRUBBS 


Associate Professor of History, State Manual Training Normal, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Like so many of our other customs, political parties 
had their beginning in England. Macaulay and Hal- 
lam state that the Cavaliers and Roundheads in the 
days of Charles I were the forerunners of later 
Tories and Whigs. Most writers claim that political 
parties in England had their origin in the fight to 
prevent the succession to the throne of the Catholic 
Duke of York, about 1680. The success of the duke 
would have meant the triumph of the divine preroga- 
tive, with royal dispensations, the absolute church 
and business restriction. ‘The defeat of the duke 
would have meant the triumph of free constitutional 
government, toleration in religion and freedom of 
trade. Thus the alignment of people into parties 
turned upon their attitude toward the central govern- 
ment. One party sought to have conferred upon the 
central government as much power as possible—call 
this the center-seeking, or centripetal force; the other 
wishes to detract from the central government as 
much power as possible, and confer it upon the local 
authorities—call this the center-fleeing, or centrifu- 
gal force. ‘And about these two ideas have been 
formed the two great parties that have since divided 
the voters in England and in the United States. 
Neither group has adhered to any one name, or to 
any one definite set of principles, through the entire 
time, but the general principle has always been pres- 
ent. The central government party in England has 
been known as the Tory, Conservative and Unionist; 
in the United States as the Federalist, Whig and Re- 
publican. The local government party in England 
has been known as the Whig and Liberal; in the 
United States as the Anti-Federalist, Democratic- 
Republican and Democratic. 

Thus the people loyal to the king in the colonies 
were called Tories; and the patriots, being enemies 
of the king, were Whigs. These same Whigs opposed 
the formation of the Union in 1789; they wished for 
much local authority in the States; they opposed the 
constitution, and, when it was finally adopted, they 
were determined that it should have as little power 
and authority as possible. 


Both elements were present in the administration 
of Washington. By a common but inexplicable law, 
these elements took shape about two leaders. Hamil- 
ton openly admired the form of the English govern- 
ment, and about him clustered the friends of a strong 
national government; and the other element clustered 
about Jefferson—the very antithesis of Hamilton in 
every respect. Hamilton’s ideas called for a strong 
central government—and his ideas prevailed. Why? 
Partly because of the strength of the man, but mostly 
because the conditions of the times made a strong 
government imperative. For ten years before the 
adoption of the Constitution, the country had been 
suffering from too much democracy, and Hamilton's 
strong law and order measures found ready accep- 
tance. The assumption of the state debts; the Na- 
tional Bank; the tariff, a national money and the 
internal revenue, were all national measures. Jeffer- 
son was a born radical and his residence in France 
had intensified his natural tendencies. He admired 
the French Republic and accused Hamilton of try- 
ing to set up a monarchy; and the Federalists, led 
by Hamilton, nicknamed their opponents democrats, 
then a term of reproach. Jefferson preferred to be 
called a Republican, in contrast to monarchy, and for 
years his party was called Democratic-Republican. 
In the Alien and Sedition Laws, the Federalists over- 
stepped the bounds of reason and wisdom. The times 
did not call for so drastic a measure, and the voters 
replied by defeating the party that passed them. 
Jefferson’s support made the assumption of state 
debts possible; but he spent the remainder of his 
life explaining that Hamilton had “tricked” him into 
giving his support to assumption. 

Once in power, the Democrats were compelled, by 
circumstances, to adopt many nationalist measures. 
They bought Louisiana without constitutional sanc- 
tion; they passed the Non-Importation Act, the Em- 
bargo Act, the Non-Intercourse Act—all interfering 
with private business; and the bank charter would 
have been renewed had it not been for the casting 
vote of the vice-president. The Federalists, out of 
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power, strong in New England, became the party of 
states’ right. ‘They evaded the embargo, they criti- 
cized the administration, and they openly refused to 
support the Second War with England, 

Many instances can be cited from history to show 
that any people, in time of great stress, favor cen- 
tralized authority, even to electing a dictator. From 
its experiences in the War of 1812, the Democratic 
party became national. In Madison’s first message 
to Congress after his second election, he recommended 
a strong standing army and navy, a national bank, a 
protective tariff, internal improvements at national 
expense, and a national university. The army and 
navy were increased, the second bank was estab- 
lished, the first protective tariff was passed; and had 
Madison and Monroe not weakened on the roads and 
canal idea, the nation would have embarked upon a 
policy of internal improvements at Federal expense. 

Historians tell us that the Federalist party ceased 
to exist after the War of 1812. What really hap- 
pened was this: the Democratic party became na- 
tional and adopted all the Federalist policies, and 
the members of that party, perforce, voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Hence during the decade following the 
War of 1812, there was but one great party in the 
United States. But soon divisions began to appear 
in the party that had twice overwhelmingly elected 
Monroe. The people of the different parts of the 
country professed to believe that their economic in- 
terests were divergent from those of the other sec- 
tions, and factions began to form behind certain 
leaders, or favorite sons who espoused these ideas— 
and the era of sectionalism and personal politics had 
arrived. Clay, Webster and Adams became the cham- 
pions of the nationalist policies, such as the bank, the 
tariff and internal improvements; while Jackson and 
his followers slipped back into the strict construction 
ideas of an earlier period. With the formation of 
the Whig party—Whig in name but Tory in princi- 
ple—the Democratic party lost its nationalist ele- 
ments, and soon became the party of states’ rights 
and particularistic reaction, opposing the Federal 
courts, the National Bank, the tariff and internal im- 
provements. The Whig party favored all these meas- 
ures; but the strongest cement of the party, if the 
name “party” can be applied to a group of voters 
so loosely organized, was hatred of Andrew Jackson, 
and when the “Old Hero” passed off the scene of 
action, the Whigs lost their cohering influence. Fear 
of defeat prevented it from taking any definite stand 
on the question of slavery; the control of the Demo- 
cratic party seemed to be permanently in the hands 
of pro-slavery leaders. Under such conditions, the 
vast body of anti-slavery voters had no party home. 
and as a protest against the vacillation of the Whigs, 
and the irresponsibility of the Democrats, they formed 
the Republican party. It was a minority party, a 
“boss-busting” party, and its leaders were downright 
political insurgents. It fell heir to the nationalist 
ideas of the Whigs, and, in the main, it has adhered 
to these principles ever since. 

It requires no great effort to belong to a major 
party, but the member of a minor party must be 


sincerely devoted to principle. He risks political 
ostracism; he throws away all hope of success and 
office; he becomes a political non-conformist. And 
since all the great world movements began as a 
minority, their early history is characterized by sin- 
cerity, enthusiasm, crusading zeal, direct and open 
support of the righteous thing. In its infancy, the 
Republican party possessed all these attributes. But 
its sudden success in 1860, due to a political accident, 
attracted to its ranks many men less sincere than 
were its founders; and the certainty of success since 
the Civil War has often begat carelessness, or even 
corruption, within its ranks, 


The surrender of Lee at Appomattox marks the 
end of an era. The Civil War, in its broadest aspect, 
was a contest between the industrial north and the 
agricultural south. The needs, and consequently the 
convictions, of the two sections differed materially. 
And when the southern leaders were defeated in 1860, 
northern capital and northern industry came into 
control of the government, and they have retained 
that control ever since, working through whichever 
party happened to be in power. As a result, the di- 
viding line between the two great parties during the 
past sixty years has been very indistinct. In fact, a 
well-informed voter, with a flexible mind, could have 
voted with either party, and have done his political 
principles no violence thereby. The Democrats were 
as willing as the Republicans to grant aid to the rail- 
roads; neither party has been a unit on the money 
question; when out of power the Democrats talked 
glibly about lowering the tariff, but when the oppor- 
tunity came they lacked nerve to keep their promise. 


The Union Army was a volunteer army. It was 
an army of the states, paid and generaled by the 
Federal government. Through political influence, 
many local politicians secured commissions from their 
state governor. When the war closed, they returned 
and resumed their former occupation, Their ability 
in politics, plus a successful war record, easily landed 
them in office. The era of pure and simple politics 
in our history closed with the firing on Fort Sumter. 
Thereafter the great body of the people took little 
interest in public affairs. They were weary of the 
endless discussions and the war, they wanted to get 
to work, to make money and get rich. They believed 
that with the surrender of Lee all danger to the 
Union was passed, and, after voting for the latest 
military hero, they quietly went to sleep and left 
public affairs to the leaders. For twenty years after 
the war, both parties suffered from a lack of com- 
petent leadership. In fact, the Democrats were so 
destitute of leaders in 1872 that they endorsed the 
nomination of a Republican. Such leaders as we 
then had, had risen to prominence largely on ques- 
tions growing out of the war. They lacked the vision 
and the inclination to cope with the newer questions 
then coming up for solution. They were well qualified 
to deal with dead issues, and the party platforms 
were largely a code of memories. 


For a brief period in 1896 it seemed as if we might 
have an entirely new alignment of parties. The bolt 
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of the gold Democrats at Chicago, and the secession 
of the silver Republicans at St. Louis, seemed to 
point to the formation of two parties, each sectional. 
But conditions changed. Good crops in the United 
States and poor crops in Europe caused an increase 
in prices of farm products. The influx of gold from 
Alaska and South Africa, together with a freer use 
of deposit currency, increased our circulating medium, 
and prices were further boosted. ‘The western farm- 
ers paid off their mortgages and began to buy auto- 
mobiles. And since economic distress causes political 
unrest, the revolt of 1896 was soon forgotten. With 
the two great parties, the desire “to catch with their 
surcease success” outweighed all other considerations. 
Candidates have been selected, not because of their 
inherent personal ability, but because of their availa- 
bility. The platforms, instead of being a positive 
declaration of positive principles, have been composed 
of glittering generalities, designed to catch votes, and 
capable of an interpretation to suit the locality. 

Today, the two great parties have drifted far from 
their ancient moorings. The strictest construction 
today is broader than the broadest constructions of 
one hundred years ago. The political descendents 
of a states’ right party established the department of 
agriculture, extending various forms of assistance to 
the farmers of the states. They created an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to take over the work 
formerly attempted by the states. They broke up 
the tribal life of the Indians. They were strong for 
a Federal Income Tax in 1894, stronger, in fact, than 
the Supreme Court was. The Democratic party to- 
day, under Woodrow Wilson, would not be recognized 
by Thomas Jefferson. Before we entered the war 
against Germany it passed a Federal Income Tax 
law; it established a hierarchy of Federal Banks that 
would make Alexander Hamilton turn livid with 
envy; it passed the Clayton Anti-Trust Act—Labor’s 
Magna Carta; it told the railway executives how many 
hours their employees should work; it exercised its 
influence to say to the states who should vote; and 
what the people should drink. During the war it 
took control of the railroads and other common car- 
riers; it levied internal taxes as high as huge Olym- 
pus; it took from the control of the states four mil- 
lion men, clad, fed, paid and led many of them to a 
foreign strand; and it revived, revamped, recorru- 
gated and renamed the Alien and Sedition Laws of 
John Adams’ day. 

Yet the Republicans would have done the same. 
Taft advocated the federal incorporation of corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business. Standing at the 
tomb of John Brown at Ossawatomie, in the burning 
rays of an August sun, 1911, Roosevelt proclaimed his 
“New Nationalism,” which, if completely carried out, 
would have obliterated state boundaries, and would 
have made of the states mere administrative sub 
divisions of the Union. 

Human hopes and human creeds, 
Have their root in human needs, 

A change in the conditions of life demands a change 
in the methods of life. No man can be indicted for 
changing his mind; but the motive for the change is 


always open for examination and criticism. The 
leader who resolutely sets his face against all change 
is not a safe guide. He is attempting “the portals of 
the Future with the Past’s blood-rusted key.”’ 

Today party lines are in a flux. Whether the World 
War was an interruption, or a revolution, we are yet 
to learn. No definite political issue bisects the voters 
today. ‘The leaders in neither party are united on 
any one clear-cut issue. If it is difficult to write 
history, it is impossible to write prophecy. What 
form parties will take in the future we cannot tell. 
But I make this prediction: that in the creed of the 
parties of the future, the old, old principle—the rights 
of the individual, versus the will of the social group— 
will find a prominent place. 


The sketch of Lenin by Alexander Kuprin, which ap- 
pears in the Atlantic Monthly for January, is one of the 
most mystical accounts of this much-discussed man that 
has yet appeared. “Lenin is not a genius; he is only mod- 
erately able. He is not a prophet, only an ugly evening 
shadow of a prophet. He is not a great leader; he lacks 
fire, the legendary fascination of a hero; he is cold and 
prosaic and simple, like a geometric figure. ... In his 
personal and intimate character there is not a single out- 
standing feature; they have all disappeared in political 
struggles and polemics; in the one-sidedness of his thought. 
...» Beauty and art do not exist for Lenin. ... He is 
equally indifferent to separate human acts.” 

In his article, “European Wars and Their Lessons,” the 
Duke of Northumberland says: 

“Whatever mistakes the Germans may have made, they 
never cherished the illusion that the war could be won any- 
where but on the main fronts. Their whole strategy was 
directed towards developing their maximum strength on 
those fronts, and, as a corollary, inducing us to detach 
troops from those fronts by creating as many embarrass- 
ments for us as possible in distant theatres of war.” 

In his analysis of “The Republican Triumph” (Contem- 
porary Review for December), Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe says: 
“This matter of the overwhelming demand for a change is 
the essence of the situation. ... Certain it is that if Mr. 
Harding ... had merely sat on his veranda for the en- 
couragement of the reporters and photographers, his tri- 
umph would have been perfectly secure. He was virtually 
elected at the moment of nomination. ... Mr. Wilson's 
destiny has been tragically different from this. The whole 
sweep of modern history does not furnish any parallel to 
the case of the eminent and highly endowed man who, in 
the hour of uttermost disaster for his Government and 
party, lies stricken in Washington... . The catastrophe 
comes at the end of a long spell of years during which the 
personal and political animosity expressed toward the Presi- 
dent has spread and deepened in an undescribable degree. 
The phenomenon is almost unique in our epoch and we 
shall probably have to wait many years before it is ade- 
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A Reading List on 
Historic and Fancy Costume 


For domestic art, amateur theatricals, 
historical pageants and festivals 


Compitep By ANNE M, Boyp anp Maser V, Miter 


University of Illinois Library 
1920 


A list of inexpensive, illustrated books, mainly of travel 
and of fiction suitable for a High School Library, which 
contain suggestions for costume iecion, color combinations, 
dramatic groupings, and stage settings. 


GENERAL 


Excellent colored plates are found in general Encyclo- 
— especially in the German and French ones. 
eegle. Community drama and pageantry. 
Browne. Secrets of scene ——_ and stage effects. 
Chubb. Festivals and plays in schools and elsewhere, 
Clark. How to produce amateur plays. 
Craig. On the art of the theatre, 
Duval. Handbook of American pageantry. 
Ellsworth. ‘Textiles and costume design. 
Herts. Children’s educational theatre, 
Hughes. Dress design. 
Joyce and Thomas. Women of all ages, 2 v. 
Mackay. Costumes and scenery for amateurs, 


Mackay. How to produce children’s plays. 
Mackay. Little theatre in the United States, 
Menpeo. World’s children, 

Morris. Home life in all lands, 


Putnam. ‘The lady, 

Rhead. Chats on costume. 

Robida, “Yester-year’—Ten centuries of toilette, 
Traphagen. Costume design and illustration, 

The National Geographic magazine contains from time to 
time useful plates in black and white and in color showing 
the dress of the interesting nationalities of the world, 

The following juvenile series are rich in illustrative 
material on costume: 
Little cousin series. 

world, 
Little cousin of Long Ago Series. 
Roman, Norman, ete, 
Little People Everywhere series—Marta in Holland, Kath- 
leen in Ireland, ete. 
Peeps at Land series. 
Twins Series by 
Twins, ete. 


Includes all important countries of 


Historical—Athenian— 


All important countries. 
Lucy Fitch Perkins—Dutch Twins, Eskimo 


ORIENTAL 


Arabian nights. 
Dulac, 

Bacon. Japanese girls and women. 

Bishop. Among the Tibetans, 

Bishop. Korea and her neighbors, 

Browne. Japan; the place and the people. 

Canton. Bible story, 

Erman. Life in ancient Egypt. 

Fergusson. Adventure, sport and travel on the Tibetan 
steppes. 

Firdusi. Story of Rustem. 

Havell. Indian sculpture and painting. 

Headland. Chinese boy and girl. 

Headland. Home life in China, 

Holt. Rugs, oriental and occidental, 

Jackson. Persia, past and present. 

Kelman. From Damascus to Palmyra. 

Kipling. Kin; illustrated by J. L. Kipling. 


Stories from; illustrated by Edmund 


Loti-pseud. Egypt. 

Ioti-pseud. Morocco, 

Menpes. Jai yan; a record in colour, 
Miyamori. ‘Tales from old Ja — dramas, 
Monroe. Turkey and the Tu 

Munson. Kipling’s India, 


Omar Khayyam. Rubaiyat; illustrated by Edmund Dulac, 
Ostler. Arabs in Tripoli. 

Pennell. Among the wild tribes of the Afghan frontier. 
Petric. Tunis, Kaironan & Carthage, 

Surridge. India, 

Sykes. ‘Ten thousand miles in Persia, 

Wallace. Ben Hur (Players’ ed.). 

Williston. Japanese fairy tales. 


CLASSICAL 

Baddeley & Duff Gordon. Rome and its story. 

Becker. Gallus, 

Becker. Charikles, 

Bliimner. Home life of the ancient Greeks. 

Bulfinch. Myths and legends, 

Guhl. Life of the Greeks and Romans, 

Homer. Iliad for boys and girls by A. J. Church. 

Homer. Odyssey for boys and girls by A. J. Church. 

Homer. Adventures of Odysseus and the tales of Troy; 
Padriac by Colum; illustrated by Willy Pogany. 

Homer. Adventures of Ulysses by Charles Lamb; illus- 
trated by M. H. Squire, 


Virgil. Aeneid for boys and girls; by A. J. Church, 
MEDIEVAL 
Addison. Arts and crafts in the Middle 


Arthur, King. Story of Sir Galahad; illus. by W. E, Chap- 
man, 

Arthur, King. Story of and passing of Arthur; by Howard 
Pyle. 

Cavaiiiens Don Quixote; retold by Judge Parry; illus. by 
Walter Crane. 

Chaucer. Tales of the Canterbury pilgrims; illus. by Hugh 
Thomson, 

Egan. Everybody's St. Francis, 

Lacroix. Manners, customs and dress during the Middle 

s, and during the renaissance period, 

Pyle. Wonder clock, 

Pyle. Otto of the silver band; illus, by author. 

Robin Hood. Bold Robin Hood; illus, by Louis Rhead, 

Robin Hood. His deeds and adventures; Ulus, by L. F. 
Perkins. 

Robin Hood. Robin Hood; illus. by Howard Pyle, 

Scott. Ivanhoe; illus, by E, Boyd Smith, 

Scott. Ivanhoe; illus, by Milo Winter. 

Scott. Talisman; illus, by S. H. Vedder, 

Tappan. When knights were bold, 

Wagner. Tristan and Isolde; illus. by G. A. Williams, 


MODERN EUROPEAN 
Austria-Hunga 
Bovill. and the Hungarians, 
Holbach. Dalmatia, 
Monroe. Bohemia and the Cechs, 
Stokes & Stokes. Hungary, 
Belgium 
Boulger. Belgian life in town and country. 
Brittany see France 
Dutch see Netherlands 
England—Ceneral 
Bickley. King’s favourites. 
Calthrop. English costume, 
Godfrey. English children in the olden time. 


Huish, Happ y England, 
Marshall. and story. 
Martin. Civil costume = England. 


Quennell and Quennell, 
England, 
Synge. Social life in England, 
Early English 
Gillsat. Forest outlaws, 
Howard. English travellers of the renaissence, 


History of everyday things in 


Kingsley. Hereward the wake, 

Stevenson. Black arrow; illus. by N. C. Wyeth. 

Tappan. In the days of "Alfred the great. : 
Age of Elizabeth 

Addelshaw. Sir Philip Sidney. 


Bennett. 
time, 


Master Skylark; a story of Shakespeare’s 
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Besant. London in the time of the Tudors. McCarthy. Irish land and Irish liberty. 
Ingram. Christopher Marlowe and his associates. Somerville. lrish memories. 
Kingsley. Westward ho!; illus. by C. E. Brook. Italy 
Kingsley. Westward ho!; illus. by Harold Copping. _Biagi. Men and manners of old Florence. 
Lamb, Charles and Lamb, Mary. Tales from Shakes- Duff-Gordon. Home life in Italy. 
are; illus. by Norman Price. Howells. Tuscan cities. 
Mitchell. Shakespeare for community players. Monroe. Sicily. 
Salaman. Shakespeare in pictorial art. Renwick. Romantic Corsica. 
Scott. Kenilworth; illus. by H. J. Ford. Villari. Italian life in town and country. 
Shakespeare. As you like it; illus. by Hugh Thomson. Zimmern. Italy of the Italians, 
Stevenson. Treasure island; illus. by N. C. Wyeth. Netherlands 
Tappan. In the days of Queen Elizabeth, Dodge. Hans Brinker; illus. by G. W. Edwards. 
Winter. Shakespeare on the stage. Edwards. Marken and its people. 
Seventeenth Centu Stevenson. Spell of Holland, 
Ashton. Social life under the regency. Normandy see France 
Bunyan. Pilgrim’s progress; illus. by brothers Rhead. Poland 
Dix. Merrylips. Winter. Poland of today and yesterday. 
Fyvie. Wits, beaux and beauties of the Georgian era. Russia 
Godfrey. English children in the olden time. Graham. Through Russian central Asia, 
Marryat. Children of the new forest; illus, by Hardy Norman. All the Russias. 
and Read, Rappoport. Home life in Russia. 
Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Centur Wheeler. Russian wonder tales, 
Ashton. Social life in the reign of Queen Anne. Scandinavia 
Austen. Pride and prejudice; illus. by C. E. Brock. Clark. Charm of Scandinavia. 
Barrie. Quality street; illus by Hugh Thomson. Daniels. Home life in Norway. 
Besant Fifty years ago. Monroe. In Viking land. 
Blackmore. Lorna Doone; (Rittenhouse classics). Riis. Old town, — . 
Caldecott. Second collection of pictures and songs. ___,Wilmot-Buxton. Stories of Norse heroes, 
Craik. John Halifax, gentleman; illus. by A, B. Scotland 
Stephens. Geierson. Children’s tales from Scottish ballads; illus, 
Dana. Two years before the mast; illus. by E. Boyd by Allan Stewart, 
Smith. Johnson. Land of heather, 
Dickens. Dickens children; illus. by Jessie Willcox Spain : ; 
Smith. Calvert. Southern Spain. 
Dickens. Christmas carol; illus. by C. E. Brock. Fitzgerald. In the track of the Moors. 
Dickens. David Copperfield; (Rittenhouse Classics). Hartley. Spain revisited. 
Dickens. Great expectations.  - Meakin. land of the Moors, 
Dickens. Old curiosity shop. 2 vols (Gadshill ed.). Penfield. Spanish sketches. 
Ditchfield. Old English country squire. _Wigram. Northern Spain. 
Eliot. Silas Marner; illus. by Hugh Thomson. Switzerland 7 
Gaskell. Crawford; illus. by M. V. Wheelhouse. Spyri. Heidi; illus. by M. L. Kirk. 
Sichel. Sheridan 2 vols. 
Stevenson. Kidnapped; illus. by N. C. Wyeth. 
Tristram. Coaching days and coaching ways; illus. by (General 
Hugh ‘Thomson and Herbert Railton. Eggleston. History of the United States and_ its 
Wheatley. Hogarth’s London; pictures of the manners people. 
of the eighteenth century. Earle. Two centuries of costume in America. 2 vols. 
France Hutchinson. Men who found America. | 
_ Baldwin. Story of Roland; illus, by R. B. Birch. McClellan. Historic dress in America. 
Baldwin. Chansons de France; illus. by M. B. de Indians 
Mouvel. Brownell. Indian races of North and South America 
Edwards. Alsace-Lorraine. Curtis. Indians’ book, 
Edwards. Brittany and the Bretons. Dellenbaugh. North-Americans of yesterday. 
Bibbs. Men and women of the French revolution. Dixon. The vanishing race. 
Johnson. Along French byways. Inman. Old Santa Fé trail. 
Marshall. History of France. James. Indian Blankets and their makers. 
Montorguel. Bonaparte; illus. by J. G. M. Onfroy- Longfellow. Song of Hiawatha; illus. by Frederic 
Briéville. Remington, 
i Mouvel. Joan of Arc. . Higginson. Alaska; the great country. 
Murray. Sketches of the old road through France to “a * Handbook of American Indians 2 v. (U. S. 
Florence. sur. of Ethnology Bull. no, 30), 
Plon. La civilité puérile et honnéte expliqué; illus, by Colonial period 
M. B. de Monvel. Addison. Romantic story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Plon. Vielles chauson pour les petits enfants; illus, by Bennett. Barnaby Lee. 
M. B. de Monvel. Cockshott. Pilgrim Fathers. 
Weyman. Any of his novels dealing with French Cooper. Last of the Mohicans; illus. by E. Boyd Smith. 
history published by Longmans. Franklin. vipa pee illus. by E. Boyd Smith. 
Germany , Brooks. True story of Benjamin Franklin, 
Marshall. History of Germany. Coffin. Old times in the colonies, 


Crawford. Social life in old New England. 
Karle. Child life in colonial days. 
Irving. Kip Van Winkle; illus. by Caldecott. 


Hungary see Austria-Hungary 
Holland see Netherlands 


Ireland Irving. Knickerbocker’s history of New York; illus. 
Begoie. Happy Irish. by Parrish, 
Carleton. Traits and stories of the Irish peasants, Pumphrey. Pilgrim stories. 
Hull. Boys’ Cuchulain. Sale. Old time belles and cavaliers, 
Johnson. Isle of the Shamrock. Sears. Gleanings from old Shaker journals. 


McDonald. Kathleen in Ireland, Sharpless. Quaker boy on the farm and at school. 
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Usher. Story of the Pilgrims. 
Wharton. Salons, colonial and republican. 

Revolutionary Period 
Earle. Stage coach and tavern days, 

Forsythe, comp. Old songs for young America, 
Fox. Ersking Dale, pioneer; illus, by F. C. Yohn. 

Nineteenth Century 

Alcott. Little women; illus. by Jessie Willcox Smith. 
Crawford. Romantic days in the early republic, 
Forrest. Women of the South. 

U.S. Civil War 
Page. Two 
Spofford. 

The West 
Hough. 
London. 
Parkman. 


risoners; illus. by Virginia Keep. 
Three heroines of New England romance. 


Story of the outlaw. 
Call of the wild; illus, by Paul Branson. 

Oregon trail; illus. by Frederic Remington. 

Parrish. Great plains. 
Roosevelt. Ranch life and the hunting trail; illus. by 
Frederic Remington. 

Good editions of the historical novels of such writers as 
Mary Johnston, S. Weir Mitchell, Thomas Nelson Page, and 
Winston Churchill contain valuable frontispieces, and often 
other good illustrations, 


CENTRAL AND SOUTIL AMERICAN 


Carson. Mexico; the wonderland of the South. 
Davis. ‘Three gringos in Venezuela and Central America. 
Franck. Vagabonding down the Andes. 


Franck. Tramping through Mexico, Guatemala and 
Honduras, 

Gadow. Through Southern Mexico, 

Henderson. West Indies. 


Hill. Cuba and Porto Rico, 

Plummer. Roy and Ray in Mexico. 
Starr. In Indian Mexico, 

Wallace. Fair God; illus, by Eric Pape. 
Winter. Mexico and her people of today, 


FANCY DRESS 

Stories from; illus. by Edmund Dunlac. 

Aria. Costume; Fanciful, historical and theatrical. 

Barrie. Peter Pan; illus. by Arthur Rackham. 

Greenaway. Marigold garden, 

Grimm. Fairy tales; trans, by Mrs, Edgar Lucas; illus. 
by Arthur Rackham. 

Hall. Gypsy’s Parson. 


Anderson. 


Mieterlinck. Children’s Blue bird; illus. by Herbert Paus. 

Mother Goose. The real Mother Goose; illus. by B. F. 
Wright. 

Mother Goose. Jessie Willcox Smith Mother Goose. 

Shakespeare. Midsummer nights’ dream; illus, by Arthur 
Rackham. 

Spielmann. Kate Greenaway, 


—y— 


Book Review 


Berren, Francis S. (S. J.) & Kaurmann, Avrrep (S, J.). 
The Modern World, xiii, 429 pp. Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston, 1919. $1.40, 


The volume under review is the first of a two-part text, 
which, when completed, will narrate the story of European 
history from,the time of Charlemagne to the present day. 
Part I contains a summary of ancient times extending from 
“before the deluge” to the end of the reign of Charlemagne, 
a summary.of about one hundred pages, which is nearly 
one-quarter of the book. ‘The remaining three hundred and 
thirty-five pages bring the narrative to the Peace of West- 
phalia. The last sixty pages deal with the “Disruption of 
Religious Unity,” the period of the Reformation, 

The schematic arrangement, if somewhat mechanical, is 
not without merit for an elementary text. Variations in 
type are used for emphasis, topics are numbered and pro- 


vided with convenient headings, cross references are fre- 
quent, and suggestions are made for outside reading. The 
illustrations are numerous and well chosen, the maps are 
excellent. The general arrangement of material follows, in 
fact, Willis Mason West’s Modern World, from which the 
authors have borrowed copiously as they indicate in their 
preface, 

The raison detre of the book is found in a statement of 
Pope Leo XIII’s, that, for school use, texts must be com- 
posed calculated to expound and propagate the science of 
history with due regard to truth, but without exposing 
young students to any pitfalls. It would be futile to deny 
that history should be written with due regard to truth or 
that young students should be protected from pitfalls. 
Unfortunately, the attempt to combine these two worthy 
motives seldom leads to very happy results. There can 
never be any consensus of opinion as to just how much 
risk the young student can safely run in the interests of 
the truth, unless that consensus of opinion is attained by 
“authority,” which is a serious handicap to the writing of 
history. In the book under review the pitfalls avoided are 
theological, but in many another text coming from the press 
in these days the pitfalls avoided are political. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that in the long run pitfalls of both kinds 
are not avoided better by not trying to avoid them. 

Fathers Betten and Kaufmann have frankly incorporated 
in their history considerable dogmatic theology. In a few 
instances this has marred the historical proportions of the 
story. On the other hand, the treatment of various ecclesi- 
astical institutions is most illuminating and could be read 
with profit (and without danger) by young students of the 
Protestant faith. Except for the somewhat fuller treat- 
ment of religious subjects, this book follows West very 
closely and has the merits of that excellent text. 

H. M. 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States 
from November 27 to 
December 25, 1920 


Lisrep ny Cuances A. Covtoms, 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Armbruster, Eugene L. The Wallabout prison-ships; 1776- 


1783. Brooklyn N. Y.: [the author]; 263 Eldert St. 
29 pp. $2.00, 


Beard, Charles A., and Bagley, W. C. A _ first book in 
American History. New York: Macmillan. 460 pp. 
$1.48 net. 

Bowman, George E. The Mayflower Compact and its sign- 
ers. Boston, Mass.: Society of Mayflower Descendents, 
18 pp. $1.00, 

Bruce, Robert. Gettysburg; a survey of the military opera- 
tions which culminated at Gettysburg in the summer 
of 1863. Clinton, N. Y.: [the author]. 31 PP- 50 cents. 

Krafft, H. F., and Norris, W. B. Sea power in American 
History. New York: Century Co. 372 pp. $4.00 net. 

Lingley, C. R. Since the Civil War [Hist. of the U. S.]. 
New York: Century Co. 635 Pp. $2.65 net. 

Stephens, Kate. Life at Laurel Town in Anglo-Saxon 
Kansas [in the late sixties]. Lawrence Kansas: Alumni 
Assn., Univ. of Kansas. 250 pp. $2.50 net. 


Vignaud, Henry. The Columbian tradition on the discovery 
of America and the part played therein by the astrono- 
mer Toscanelli. 
pp. $3.00 net. 


New York: Oxford Min, Press. 62 
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Wharton, Anne Hollingsworth. In old Pennsylvania Towns. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 351 pp. $5.00 net. 

Wright, Thomas G. Literary culture in early New Eng- 
and, 1620-1730. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 
pp. $6.00 net. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Fronto, Marcus Cornelius. ‘The correspondence of Marcus 
Cornelius Fronto [ete.], Vol. 2. Loeb Classical Library. 
New York: Putnam, 371 pp. $2.25 net. 

Plutarch. Plutarch’s Lives, Vol. 9: Demetrius and Anthony, 
Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. Loeb Classical Library. 
New York: Putnam. 619 pp. $2.25, 

Thucydides, ahnepeeine, Vol. 2: History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Books 3 and 4, Loeb Classical Library. 
New York: Putnam. 445 pp. $2.25. 

Van Loon, Hendrik W. Ancient man; the beginning of 
civilization [in story form for boys and girls]. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. 121 pp. $3.00 net. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


Ault, Norman. Life in Ancient Britain; a survey of the 
social and economic development of the people of Eng- 
land from the earliest times to the Roman Conquest. 
New York: Longmans, Green. 260 pp. $2.00 net. 

Cross, Arthur L. A shorter history of England and Great 
Britain. New York: Macmillan. 942 pp. $4.50 net. 

Hamilton, Ernest W., Lord. The Irish rebellion of 1641. 
New York: Dutton. 401 pp. $8.00 net. 

a Robert M. The evolution of Sinn Fein. New York: 

uebsch. 318 pp. $2.00 net. 

Hyland, S. George K. A eonte of persecution under 
Tudor and Stuart sovereigns from contemporary rec- 
ords. New York: 474 pp. (124% p. bibl). 


$8.00 net. 
Mathieson, William L. England in transition, 1789-1892. 
Longmans, Green. 285 pp. $6.00 net. 


Dutton. 


New York: 


Park, Joseph H. The English reform bill of 1867. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 285 $3.00 net. 
Pollard, A, F. The evolution of Parliament. New York: 


Longmans, Green. 398 pp. $7.50 net. 

Ryan, William P. The irkh, labor movement; from the 
twenties to our own day. New York: Huebsch. 295 
pp- $2.00 net. 

Salmon, Arthur L. (The story of 
English Towns.) Macmillan. 119 pp. 
$1.50 net. 

Wyatt-Davies, EF. An elementary history of England. New 
York: Longmans, Green. 278 pp. $1.20 net. 


Plymouth [England]. 
New York: 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Bouton, S. Miles. And the Kaiser abdicates; the story of 
the death of the German Emperor and the birth of the 


republic told by an eye-witness. New Haven: Yale 
Univ, Press. 271 pp. $2.50 net. 
Brown, William A. The groping giant; revolutionary Rus. 


sin as seen by an American democrat. New Haven: 
Yale Univ, Press. 204 pp. $2.50 net, 

Boyce, James. The Holy Roman Empire [new edition, 
enlarged and revised], New York: Macmillan. 575 pp. 
$3.75 net. 

Edwards, Geo. Wharton. Belgium, old and new. 
phia: Penn Pub, Co. 337 pp. $10.00 net. 

Glaser, F. L., Editor. Scenes from the court of Peter the 
Great, based on the Latin diary of J. G. Korb, a sec- 
retary of the Austrian legation at the court of Peter 


Philadel- 


the Great. New York: N. L. Brown. 174 pp. $2.00 
net. 

Hazen, Charles D. Modern Europe. New York: Holt. 
855 pp. $2.00 net. 


Lansbury, George. What I saw in Russia. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. 172 pp, $1.50 net. 

Univ. of Chicago, Members of Dept. of History. Stud 
manual for European history fh bibliography]. Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 51 pp. 75 cents net. 

Varney, John. Sketches of Soviet Russia. New York: 
N. L. Brown, 288 pp. $2.25 net. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Fayle, Charles E. Seaborne trade, Vol. 1; the cruiser 
period. (Hist. of Great War based on official docu- 
ments.) New York: Longmans, Green, 442 pp. $7.50 
net, 

Vife, George B. The passing legions [the work of the 
American Red Cross in Great Britain]. New York: 
Macmillan. 369 pp. $2.00 net. 

Halsey, Francis W. The Literary Digest history of the 
World War. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 

Hoffmann, Conrad. In the prison camps of Germany; a 
narrative of “Y” service among the prisoners of war. 
New York: Assn. Press, 279 pp. $4.00 net. 

Holt, Lee. Paris in shadow [1916-1917]. New York: 
John Lane, 310 $2.00 net. 

Hungerford, Edward. With the doughboy in 
American Red Cross in France]. New York: 
millan. 291 pp. $2.00 net. 

Ludendorff, Erick von. The general staff and its prob- 
lems; the history of the relations between the high 
command and the Imperial German Government as 


Mac- 


revealed by official documents. New York: Dutton. 
2 Vols. 721 pp. $15.00 net. 
Mattox, W. C. Building the emergency fleet. Cleveland, 


O.: Penton Pub, Co, 279 pp. $5.00 net. 

Muirhead, Findley, Editor. Belgium and the Western 
Front: British and American. New York: Macmillan. 
368 pp. $5.50 net. 

Murray, Sir Archibald. Sir Archibald Murray's despatches ; 
June, 1916-June, 1917, 2 Vols. [Vol. 2 is composed 
exclusively of folded maps]. New York: Dutton. 229 

$15.00 net. 

Page, Thomas Nelson. 
York: Scribner. 422 pp. $5.00 net, 

Sargent, Herbert Hl. The strategy on the western front, 
1914-1918, Chicago: McClurg. 261 pp. (414 pp. bibl). 
$2.50 net. 

Thwing, Charles F. The American colleges and univer- 
sities in the Great War, 1914-1919; a history. New 
York: Macmillan. 276 pp. $3.00 net. 

War Trade Board. Report of the War Trade Board. 
Washington, D, C.: Supt. of Does., Gov. Pr. Off. 476 
pp. 450 cents, 


Italy and the World War. New 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Deanesly, Margaret. ‘The Lollard Bible, and other medieval 
Biblical versions. New York: Macmillan. 483° pp. 
$12.00 net. 

Hlara, Katsuro. 


An introduction to the history of Japan. 
New York: 


Putnam, 411 pp. $2.50 net, 


BIOGRAPTLY 

Napoleon the Third, the romance of an 
emperor. New York: Brentano's. 348 pp. (11% pp. 
bibl.). $5.00 net, 

James, William. The letters of William James., 2 Vols. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 348, 381 pp. $10.00 
net. 

Nekludoff, A. Diplomatic reminiscences before and dur- 
ing the World War, 1911-1917. [Author was Russian 
Minister at Sofia and Stockholm and Ambassador at 
Madrid.| New York: Dutton, 541 pp. $8.00 net, 

Porteus, Thomas C, Captain Myles Standish; his lost lands 
and Lancashire connections. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 115 pp. $1.75 net, 

Smith, Edward CC. Thomas Jonathan Jackson, 1824-1863. 
Weston, W. Va.: Society of Historical Knogravings. 
Privately printed, 

Wood, George A. William Shirley, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 1741-1756; a history; Vol. 1. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 433 pp. net, 


Geer, Walter. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Daniels, John. America via the neighborhood. 
Harper. 462 pp. %2.00 net. 

Gompers, Samuel, and Allen, Henry J. Debate between 
Samuel Gompers, president American Fed, of Labor, 
and Henry J. Allen, Gov. of Kansas, at Carnegie Hall, 
N. Y., May 28, 1920. New York: Dutton. 105 pp. 
$1.50 net. 
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Harrison, Shelby M. ‘The Springfield survey; a study of 
social conditions in an American city. Vol. 3. ew 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 439 pp. $2.50 net. 

Russell, Bertrand A. W. Bolshevism; practice and theory. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 192 pp. $2.00 
net. 

Scott, James Brown. ‘The project of a permanent court of 
international justice and resolutions of the advisory 
committee of jurists. Washington, D, C.: Carnegie 
Endowment for Internat, Peace. 235 pp. 

Tucker, Irwin St. J. A history of imperialism. New York: 
Rand School of Social Science. 44 pp. $2.25 net. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Comritep By Leo Srock, Pu.D. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


A Theory of History. Franklin IH], Giddings (Political Sei- 
ence Quarterly, December), “History, then, is adven- 
ture, and the urge to adventure is the cause of history.” 

Teaching Modern History by the Project Method. R. W. 
Hatch (Teachers College Record, November). 

A Caution Regarding Military Documents, Theodore C., 
Pease (American Ilistorical Review, January). 

South Russia in the Prehistoric and Classical Period. Mik- 
hail Rostovtsev (American Historical Review, January). 

Augustus’ War in Spain (26-25 B. C.). David Magie (Clas- 
sical Philology, October). 

Business and Politics at Carthage. Benjamin W. Wells 
(Sewanee Review, October-December). 

Historie Landmarks of Geneva. Marie Widmer (Current 
History, January). 

European Wars and Their Lessons. Duke of Northumber- 
land. (National Review, December). 
The Exploiters of the East. Ikbal Ali Shah. 

West, October). 

The Council of the Vatican: After Fifty Years. Rev. 
Herbert Lucas (Dublin Review, October, November, 
December). 

The French and Russian Revolutions. 
son (Current History, January). 

Count Witte’s Memoirs (continued). (World's Work, De- 
cember, January.) My meetings with the Kaiser; my 
dealings with Li Hung Chang. 

Forty Years of a Diplomat’s Life (continued), Baron Rosen 
(Saturday Evening Post, January 8). 

Indian Legislation in Peru. Philip A. Means (Jispanic 
American Ilistorical Review, November). 

Morillo’s Attempt to Pacify Venezuela. Laura F, Ullrick 
(Hispanic American Ilistorical Review, November). 


(Fast and 


Charles W. Thomp- 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


When Did Agricola Become Governor of Britain? J. G, 
C. Anderson (Classical Review, November-December ). 

Syon Abbey, 1420-1920, J. L., Comox (Dublin Review, Oc- 
tober, November, December), 

Thomas Stephens: The First Englishman in India. 
Campos (East and West, October). 

The Old Bailey. Fred H, Peterson (American Law Review, 
November-December). 

The Chapels Royal of Britain, VI. J, Cresswell Roseamp 
(The Churchman, December), 

Where, Why and When Was the Statute of Frauds En- 
acted? Charles W. Hawkins (American Law Review, 
November-December). 

Disracli: the Conclusion. Algernon Cecil (Dublin Review, 
October, November, December). 

The Empress Eugenie in England. 


J. J. 


F. Cabrol (Dublin Re- 


view, October, November, December). 

Recollections of a Naval Secretary (concluded). C. EF. 
Gifford (Chambers’ Journal, December 1). 
and West Africa, 1882-1885; VI, Ascension. 


V, Cape 


The Self-Governing Dominions and the British Empire. 
Jacob Viner (Pacific Review, December), 
The First “New Province” of the Dominion. Chester Mar- 


tin (Canadian Historical Review, December). 


THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 


New Light on the Origins of the World War, III. Sidney 
B. Fay (American Historical Review, January). 

The German and French Field Artillery at the Beginning 
of the War. Maj.-Gen, Isbert (Field Artillery Journal, 
September-October). Translated from Artilleristische 
Monatshefter, February. 

Operations of the Horse Battalion of the (German) 15th 
Field Artillery, Bapaume, Autumn of 1914, Maj. A. 
Seeger (Field Artillery Journal, September-October). 
Translated from Artilleristiche Monatshefte, April- 
May. 

The Battle of Belleau Wood, Maj. Edwin N. MeClellan 
(Marine Corps Gazette, December). 

The South American Effort: An Unrecorded Chapter of 
the War. Clare Rettie (National Review, December). 

Our Animal Allies in the World War. Ernest H. Baynes 
(Harper's, January). 

Side-Lights on the Great War. 
Review, December). 

The Aaland Question, Edward Westermarck (Contempo- 
rary Review, December). 


IL. J. Makse (National 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 


An Historical Retrospect. Edward Channing (American 
Historical Review, January). Presidential address 


of the American Historical Association. 


Origin of Indian Names of Certain States and Rivers, Wil- 
liam EK. Connelley (Ohio Archeological and Historical 
Quarterly, October). 


The Pilgrim Mothers. Anne R. Minor (D, A, R. Magazine, 
January). 

What the Pilgrim Fathers Accomplished. William E, Grif- 
fis (North American Review, January). 

Where the Salem “Witches” Were Hanged, Sidney Perley 
(Essex Institute Historical Collections, January). 

Di Celeron’s Exposition to the Ohio in 1749, O, H. Mar- 
shall (Ohio Archaological and Historical Quarterly, 
October). Reprinted from Magazine of American His- 
tory, 130. 

The Expedition of Celeron, C. B, Galbreath (Ohio Archawo- 
logical and Historical Quarterly, October). 

A Great Statesman-Jurist. Charles E, Shepherd (Pacific 
Review, December). John Marshall, 

Old William and Mary College: President-Maker, Lelia M. 
Barnett (D. A. R. Magazine, January), 

The Boston and Maine Railroad (continued), 
C. Bradlee 
January), 

Crossing the Mississippi. William S. Johnson (Palimpsest, 
December). 

The Trails of Northern Wisconsin, James H, McManus 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, December), 

Historie Spots in Wisconsin (continued). W, A. Titus 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, December). V, The 
Battle of Bad Axe. 

The Panic of 1862 in Wisconsin. M. M. Quaife (Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, December). 

The Capture of New Orleans. Maj. Edwin N. McClellan 
(Marine Corps Gazette, December). 

A Confederate Diplomat at the Court of Napoleon IIT. Louis 
M. Sears (American Historical Review, January). 
The Royal Philippine Company. William L, Schurz (/His- 

panic American Historical Review, November). 

American Tariff Policy in the Pacific Possessions and in 
the Far East. Benjamin B, Wallace (Pacific Review, 
December). 


Francis B, 
(Essex Institute Historical Collections, 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


Every teacher of history will welcome these 
new inexpensive atlases. The maps in them 
are reproductions of the celebrated Breasted 
Ancient, Harding European, and Hart-Bolton 
American History Wall Maps. The wall 
maps have been advertised in these pages 
since 1916, 


PRICES OF HISTORY ATLASES 


Order No. of Postpaid 
No. Maps Prices 
Bl6a 16 Ancient History ......-. $1.05 
H27a 27 European History ...... 1.50 
A24a 24 American History ...... 1.35 
Gee of Gin Aiiescs BH43a 43 Ancient and European History 2.10 


No NEW accounts opened for amounts less than $5.00. 
Please have remittances accompany such orders. 


THE TEACHER’S MANUALS 


When the WALL Maps were made the editors wrote 
interpretive manuals so that teachers would get the 
map story. These manuals are now available with 
the Atlases; durably cloth-bound. 


Postpaid 

The Breasted Ancient History Manual .80 

The Harding European ‘ .80 

One of the Manuals The Hart American ” .80 


The Atlas maps are also offered separately at .05 each so that loose-leaf 
note books can be made up to fit any course. 
Send for circular giving list of maps. 


The Atlases came from the press in November but already the University 
of Chicago, and Columbia University are using them in very large quantities. 


SEND ORDERS TO 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Makers and Importers of Maps, Models, and Pictures Appliances for Visual Instruction 
460 East Ohio Street Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office and Exhibit New York City 
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